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Editorial Notes. 





Co-Operation Between Engineer and Chemist. 


Tue trend of the gas industry is towards amalgamation 
of the smaller undertakings where this can effect economy 
in working and is likely to result in the consumer being 
supplied with cheaper gas and being given a higher order 
of service; and in view of this, it is interesting to specu- 
late upon the influence which large-scale centralized work- 
ing will have on the training of the engineer. There seems 
reason to suppose that early and intensive specialization, 
with all its inherent evils, may be encouraged, not because 
of any belief in the system, but as a matter of necessity. 
Perhaps in time to come, segregation will have been 
carried to such an extent that we shall encounter con- 
densation experts, gas offtake managers, and doctors of 
syphon pumping, in which event the problem of effective 
co-ordination of the various departments—already no easy 
task—will have added difficulties. Perhaps the only men 
fitted for this work of co-ordination will be those for- 
tunate to live long enough to be able to combine twenty 
years’ plant experience with a similar period spent at a 
university. The foregoing, it is to be hoped, is a fan- 
tastic exaggeration; but it is certain that the problem of 
training the future engineer is a most serious one, for 
only by effective co-operation between engineer and 
chemist will gas manufacture on the large scale be carried 
on efficiently. 

Dr. W. W. Vaughan, Headmaster of Rugby School, 
stated recently that about half the boys in public schools 
to-day express a preference for engineering, though it is 
manifestly absurd to suggest that all these should be 
trained for the higher positions. Something: will have to 
be done. Maybe the advance of science will produce a 
phrenologist-psychologist who will be able to determine 
without error whether a boy of fourteen or sixteen should 
emulate Darwin or Hobbs, Murdoch or Wakefield. Dr. 
Vaughan’s remarks were made before the British Associa- 
tion on Sept. 5, during a discussion on the subject of 
school, university, and practical training in the education 
of the engineer. From a report of this discussion which 
is published in to-day’s ‘‘ JouRNAL,’’ it will be seen that 
the major theme was how best to combine works experi- 
ence with university training. Consensus of opinion was 
that the most satisfactory course of action to pursue is 
for the boy to leave the public or secondary school at 
seventeen years of age, have a year’s experience on the 
works, coupled with part-time technical study, and then 
pass on to a university for at least three years. 

In the opening paragraph of this article we sketched 
anightmare picture of what might overtake us in the 
future. Fortunately, the actual position to-day is not 
Given the training outlined, a boy at twenty- 
one ourht to have an idea of what line of concentration 
he should take—whether his abilities fit him for chemical 
researc in the gas industry, in which case he will prob- 
ably continue for a further period at the university; or 
Whether his talents are for executive engineering work, 


SO sorry. 








In any case, in a large gas undertaking there is bound to 
be ‘‘departmentalization.’’ The theoretical training of 
the ‘‘ engineer,’’ however, will enable him to appreciate 
the viewpoint of the ‘‘ chemist,’’ and more or less to meet 
him on the same ground. There will, in other words, 
be a common language, which will eliminate suspicion and 
make for that co-operation without which only chaos and 
inefficiency—to say nothing of bitter feeling and wasted 
energy—can result. 


Coke Service. 

Tue British Columbia Electric Railway Company is 
the subject of two interesting articles which appear in 
our columns to-day. One is an illustrated account of the 
extensions which are being carried out to the plant of the 
Company’s Gas Section at Vancouver, and adds further 
evidence to the mass already existing that progress in 
electrical development in no wise entails the retrogression 
of gas. The present plant has a capacity of 6 million c. ft. 
per day; but there has been an increase of about 1 mil- 
lion in the peak load for the past few winters, and it is 
reckoned that the 34 million water gas plant which is now 
being added will cover extra requirements only for five 
years. Then additional coal gas and water gas plant 
will be put in hand; and it is anticipated that by 1947 
a daily output of 25 million c.ft. will be required, which 
will be provided by a programme of steady extension, 
This is real progress; and the Company and their Gas En- 
gineer, Mr. John Keillor, deserve the warmest congratula- 
tions of their colleagues in this country. Incidentally, it 
is noteworthy that the water gas plant under erection is 
of the very latest pattern, and that the new holder, of 
which the first shipment of plates has been made from 
England, is to be of the waterless type, of 3 million c.ft. 
capacity. 

The other article which emanates from British Columbia, 
and to which we desire to call attention, is an extract 
from the paper which Mr. F. W. Smelts read before the 
Canadian Gas Association at the annual meeting. Mr. 
Smelts is already known to the gas industry. of this coun- 
try as a prize-winner in the Coke Competition organized 
by the ‘‘ JournAL’’ three years ago: now he has added 
to his laurels by answering very lucidly the question of 
what quality in coke the domestic consumer wants. 
**Coke ’’ does not represent, in the author’s mind, merely 
a heap of unromantic grey material, which somehow must 
be got rid of at the most profitable figure obtainable ; 


| the word stands for a highly organized and scientific 


” 


‘heating service.’’ Most gas engineers realize nowadays 
that if town gas is to continue its steady increase in popu- 
larity, their service must be pushed beyond the consumers’ 
meters; and Mr. Smelts, who is a coke sales expert, 
maintains that coke service, commenced on scientific lines 
in the works, must be carried right through to regular 
supervision and maintenance on the customer’s premises. 
For evidence of the good that may accrue from such a 
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policy, we turn to his Coke Competition paper, and find 
that the Company’s coke output increased from 2534 tons 
in 1916 to 20,000 tons in 1925. They were faced with 
the problem of finding an outlet for this in the teeth of 
strong competition from other fuels, and, discarding the 
weaker policy of price cutting, triumphed over their diffi- 
culties by adopting intensive sales methods; and in 1925 
Mr. Smelts was able to write that they had doubled their 
coke sales in two years and_were about to add another 

p.ct. Further, the price of the commodity had been 
increased by about $1 per ton, and sales were’ found to 
be easier at the higher price with the assistance ofthe 
selling and advertising efforts put forth. 

In the present paper more is to be learnt about the 
advertising of the Vancouver coke service. The quality 
of the publicity must be as good as the quality of the 
product it seeks to popularize; type and lay-out must 
be well chosen, and éxaggeration must be eschewed. 
Then as to delivery, when the customer has been secured. 
No haphazard dumping of the coke must be allowed, but 
each householder’s convenience should be studied; and 
experience has proved that people are willing to pay a 
higher price for delivery in sack into the cellar. How 
much to be preferred to the system of striking an unofficial 
bargain with the carman! Then, because it has been dis- 
covered that a vast number of customers do not know 
how to use coke properly, the Company have given their 
attention to such matters as demonstrations in the home 
and instruction cards issued to new consumers; and 
periodical visits are paid by a coke service man. We 
would be so bold as to say that the vast majority of con- 
sumers do not know how to use coke to the best advan- 
tage. <A shallow fuel bed and full draft is the popular 
method of obtaining hot water from the domestic boiler; 
and frequent disturbance of the fuel with rake and poker 
is too often regarded as the only road to an efficient 
supply. Details, perhaps; but attention to them would 
popularize the industry’s product, and such attention can 
only be ensured by a properly organized coke sales de- 
partment and a service which the consumers know how 
to use. As for actual quality of the coke, it is interesting 
to note the definite preference of the Vancouver house- 
holders for a rather soft coke and for a certain proportion 
of moisture—the latter on account of better working con- 
ditions as far as dust is concerned. The British Columbia 
Company have discovered that the public is interested not 
so much in cheapness as in convenience. 

Now this story of coke service in Vancouver will come 
as a surprise to many in this country. Comparatively few 
undertakings here have striven to develop that side of 
their activities; and the potential field for domestic coke 
is still enormous. Meanwhile, energetic steps have been 
taken by the coke-oven industry to suit the domestic coke 
market, and many gas undertakings are already feeling 
the effects of this energy. The surest safeguard against 
depredation is a regular, satisfied, and expanding clien- 
tele.. 





Sweet Reasonableness. 
So much condemnation has been heaped upon the Trades 
Union movement in the past—a gocd deal of it, alas, with 
only too sound reason—that it would be unfair to let pass 
an opportunity of saying something by way of praise. 
loo often has it been assumed that any stick was good 
enough with which to beat the Trades Union dog. The 


unions have been regarded as the cause—again, fre- 
quently, it must be admitted, with sound reason—of 


numberless industrial ill-efiects. But it must not be over- 
looked that on their formation they filled a want; and in 
spite of all that has happened since, they can still exert a 
powerful influence for good. Industrial conditions have 
been bad, and of recent years there has been a series 
of unfortunate events which have left their mark—as they 
could not fail to do. This is revealed in the fact that 
the Sixtieth Trades Union Congress, which was lately 
held at Swansea, recorded a heavy falling-off in member- 
ship of the affiliated societies from the high-water mark 
in 1920 of 64 millions to below 4 millions. Small wonder 
that the Miners’ Federation, for example, shows a big 
decline in membership. 

But though smaller in the respect just indicated, the 





congress was no less important on this account. The 
gathering may, indeed, go down to history as one of the 
most momentous of the long series; for by a majority 
of about five to one the policy of industrial co-opera- 
tion was endorsed. Probably as affecting the happiness 
of the greatest number of people, industrial peace may 
rank equally with peace among the nations. The enemy 
within the gates is no less dangerous than the enemy 
without. As to whether warfare in its actual state can 
ever be entirely abolished, there may be two opinions; 
but industrial warfare can and should, with a sufficiently 
earnest desire on both sides, be made impossible. It is 
a difficult problem; but the harder the task, the greater 
the honour to those who succeed in accomplishing it, As 
this vote of the congress is taken to carry with it authority 
to the General Council to proceed with the discussions 
with Lord Melchett and his colleagues on all questions 
of industrial relations and industrial re-organization, and 
further to take steps, in conjunction with the Confedera- 
tion of Employers’ Organizations and the Federation of 
British Industries, to establish a National Industrial 
Council and machinery for the prevention of disputes, one 
may perhaps be optimistic enough to regard it as presag- 
ing the dawn of a new era. 


The Coal Industry and the Coal Getter. 


WE are all so vitally concerned in the fortunes of the 
coal industry, and the problems confronting the latter 
are so intricate, that we ought to be grateful for anything 
which assists us towaids a better understanding of them, 
Not only is coal mining essentially localized by districts, 
but generally, within a district, each colliery or pit is an 
isolated unit. The miner’s working routine is seen only 
by the comparatively few who descend, at one time or 
another, the pit shaft. His life and character, which 
have no inconsiderable bearing upon the problems con- 
fronting the industry, are revealed only to those who go 
to seek them. A particularly enlightening article was con- 
tributed to ‘‘ The Times’’ on Monday, Tuesday, and 
Thursday last week, on the North-East Coast Coal- 
fields, by a Special Correspondent who, obviously with 
authority, gives an intimate account of conditions there 
as they are to-day, and blends facts and figuses—grim, 
most of them—with his narrative in such a/ way as to 
make it very readable as well as informative. ‘‘ Unmis- 
takably,’’ the writer states, ‘‘ all thoughtful men and 
women there (the North-East Coalfields), in every walk 
of life, feel not without bitterness that the comfortable 
South of England, far removed from the worries of in- 
dustrialism, knows, and cares, nothing.’’ We have had 
this before, from those who are more intimately concerned 
with the coal industry than ourselves; and to any who 
share with us a certain feeling of guilt in the matter, we 
recommend a study of the article in our contemporary. 
On the whole, the writer, while pointing out the miner's 
weaknesses where he sees them, enlists our sympathy 
on the miner’s behalf as the victim .of circumstances. 
While we, too, sympathize with him as an individual in 
his present plight, we cannot by any means absolve him, 
as a class, from a largé share of blame’ for the serious- 
ness of the present situation. ‘* He broods,’’ we are 
told, ‘‘ but does not try to think much on his own ac- 
count, His elected leaders are to do that (‘ What else 
do we pay them for?’).’’ Our comment upon 
that a great deal of the trouble has undoubtedly been 
due to the fact that the leaders have been elected by the 
noisy vote of the extreme section, while the saner e lement 
has by no means pulled its weight. This has especially 
been the case in the choosing of the local lodge officials 
through whom, in far too many instances, the voice of the 
disruptive minority is carried upwards to the executive 
authority, instead of the will of the saner, but suj ine, 


this is 


majority. 
A welcome sign of a more useful outlook was the 
support recently given by the Miners’ Federation to the 


peace parley ”’ policy of the Trades Union Concress: 


The word ‘‘ useful ’’ is advisedly chosen because the = 
ing industry in this country has, for some years, laid 
itself open to the criticism that the owners and men have 
been for ever busy blaming one another for all its woes, 
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while doing little, either separately or jointly, to im- 
prove its status. But too much must not be expected. 
Following shortly upon this laudable move towards peace, 
comes a meeting of the Executive Committee of the 
Miners’ Federation. On the agenda of this, last week, 
charges were down for hearing against the Secretary of 
disloyalty to the General Council of the T.U.C., and of 
being a co-signatory with other recognized extremists to 
a manifesto which has recently been distributed in the 
coalfields, and which, in effect, constitutes an attack upon 
a recent decision of the body of which he is Secretary, 
This extraordinary conduct on the part of its paid ser- 
vant is difficult to explain away. Either the Federation’s 
rules do not provide for his dismissal, or his extremist 
views still represent a very powerful section. Neither case 
augurs well for the immediate usefulness of the Federa- 
tion in helping to solve the industry’s difficulties. 

Neither do we hold any particular brief for the owners. 
How long, the writer in ‘‘ The Times ”’ asks, will they 
be able to justify ‘‘ their own prized individualism,’’ in 
the face of the continued losses shown by each successive 
ascertainment? The so-called Five Counties Scheme, 
which is taking export trade from Northumberland and 
Durham, is still the last word. But it is producing some 
weird anomalies. Coal cargoes for the Continent are 
‘‘export.’’ The bunker coals for the boats which carry 
them are not, and cost four to five shillings more per ton 
than the cargoes. Cases have lately occurred in which 
it has been cheaper to ship Durham coal to the Humber 
for bunkers than to buy Yorkshire coals on the spot. Are 
schemes like this to be the salvation of our once mighty 
coal industry ? 


A Clean Bill of Health. 


WE have perused the report of a somewhat remarkable 
investigation which took place in Australia at the request 
of the Commonwealth Court of Conciliation and Arbitra- 
tion, of the effects of exposure to inhalation of carbon 
monoxide gas and of working in high temperatures 
among employees in gas making plants; and on a later 
page of this issue readers will find some details of the 
inquiry and the main conclusions which were reached. 
From the report, one can fairly assume that the investi- 
gation was a searching one; and it is apparent that it 
was conducted with the most scrupulous care by Dr. 
Frank R. Kerr. The results are remarkably gratifying. 
From the general point of view, evidence is to be found 
all around us of the fact that the operation of gas making 
does not result in insalubrious conditions either inside or 
outside the works in which it is carried on. Records 
of unusually long service among gas-works employees 
itis frequently our pleasing duty to notice in the pages 
of the ** JournaL.’’ The gas worker at athletics is no 
whit behind his fellows. On various occasions our pages 
have borne testimony by illustration to the fact that 
luxurious vegetation will thrive on and around a gas- 
works; and every reader will be able to recall actual in- 
stances which have come to his notice. A glance at the 
back volumes of the ‘‘ JouRNAL”’ reveals the fact that no 
less than 46 years ago Mr. J. Renfrew read a paper before 
the West of Scotland Association of Gas Managers upon 
“The Salubrity of Gas-Works.’’ In this he recorded 
some wonderful results attained by him in the cultivation 
of flowers and vegetables about a gas-works—which re- 
sults, by the way, he capped, when replying to certain 
questions, by stating that ‘‘ he had cut a cabbage which 
weighed 43 lbs.’? Such prodigies, of course, were secured 
by utilizing some of the bye-products of the gas-works; 
but they could never have been realized amid unhealthy 
surroundings. 

Even as long ago as this, it was recognized that gas 
men yenerally enjoyed comparative longevity when con- 
trasted with other hard-working men; and the use made 
of gas-works to relieve sufferers from whooping-cough 
'S universal knowledge. However, as has been pointed 
out, the Australian inquiry, the results of which are now 
before us, was not confined to the genetal subject so much 
aS to particular aspects of it, though these aspects were 
of such importance as largely to govern the whole ques- 
tion of the health of employees in gas-works. Admittedly 
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the work is strenuous, and the principal tasks studied— 
such as stoking—can only be carried out by able-bodied 
men, As against this may be placed the fact that it is 
for the most part intermittent, providing ample time at 
regular intervals for resting, cooling down, and partak- 
ing of refreshments. The average length of time for all 
occupations studied was just over 12 years; but there 
were instances of 30, 40, and 45 years, and the majority 
of the men with long experience were not much worse off 
physically than those who had been there a comparatively 
short time. 

Only last month, when dealing with a Government 
publication, we remarked that as a means of livelihood 
the gas industry has long been recognized as possessing 
important advantages over a number of others. The 
work is of a regular nature; it is well paid; the condi- 
tions of employment are good; and we see that the in- 
dustry is able to show a clean bill of health. We are 
grateful to the Commonwealth Court of Conciliation and 
Arbitration, and to the Gas Companies whose names are 
mentioned in our report of the investigation, for this fur- 
ther evidence they have placed in our hands of the good 
position which work in gas making occupies from a health 
point of view. 











Reduce Costs and Increase Purchasing Power. 

Some well-reasoned remarks upon the human factor as an’ 
economic force were contained in an address delivered by Mr. 
Frank W. Steere, of the Semet-Solvay Engineering Corpora- 
tion, to the Michigan Gas Association, of which he is President. 
If he who can make two blades of grass grow where one grew 
before is a benefactor, the same must certainly be said of him 
who leaves one person unemployed where two were unem- 
ployed before. How difficult the problem is, has come by this 
time to be generally realized. Palliatives may be produced to 
all sorts of prescriptions; but a cure, to- be effective, must be 
applied to the very roots of the evil, and these roots are not 
readily got at. Mr. Steere—he is speaking, of course, primarily 
of the United States, though there is only too much reason to 
fear that his remarks apply to this country as well—says 
‘* there is no denying the. fact that we have brought ourselves 
to a condition of over-production in practically every field.’’ 
Here, then, are the roots; and as a remedy to be applied to 
them he recommends that efficiency and economy should always 
be directed to reducing costs and simultaneously increasing the 
purchasing power of the community. To this end the govern- 
ing aim through all industry should be to pay the highest 
possible return in wages and salaries that the business will 
permit. Mr. Steere recognizes the benefits of the large organi- 
zation; but while enjoying these benefits, he would retain and 


develop the individual creative instinct. For this, industry 
needs the kind of management that is constructive in the broad 
sense. The views enunciated by Mr. Steere on this vital 


problem are deserving of the careful attention of industrialists. 


Instalment Plan in Industry. 

Shrewd observers feel little doubt that the instalment 
method of purchase has come to stay; but so far its main ten- 
dency has been to assist people to acquire things which they 
would otherwise have contrived to manage without. In other 
words, growth has been largely connected with the luxury 
and semi-luxury trades. There are two pronounced bodies of 
opinion as to the desirability of encouraging this deferred pay- 
ment system; the point.at issue, of course, being whether it is 
calculated to encourage thrift or extravagance. Years ago, 
people saved first and bought afterwards. Under modern con- 
ditions it may well be that the converse is an easier and not 
less sound practice. But however this may be, the charge of 
encouraging extravagance can hardly be levelled against the 
instalment plan when applied to the purchase of necessities ; 
and. therefore one notes with. interest the plans of Industrial 
Discount for supplying manufacturers and traders with plant 
and machinery on this system. Sir Cassie Holden, Bart., the 
Chairman of the Company, and a Director of the Midland Bank, 
in outlining to the ‘‘ Financial Times ”’ the intentions of Indus- 
trial Discounts, remarked. upon the difficulties which at present 
lack of capital impose upon the small manufacturer or trader, 
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and stated that the intention is to afford practically every type 
of business an opportunity of increasing or bringing up to date 
its equipment without raising fresh capital. This presages 
activities which may have far-reaching consequences. 


in 
—— 


PERSONAL. 


Mr. L. Histop, Consulting Engineer, who was for many 
years Engineer and General Manager to the Bothwell and 
Uddingston gas undertaking, has now taken up permanent 
residence at ‘‘ Deneholm,’’ Biggar, Lanarkshire. 

Mr. Epcar FieLtp, Chief Accountant to the Leicester gas 
undertaking, who started as a boy in the same service fifty- 
four years ago, retires this month. 


<a 
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Gas Exhibition in France, 1929. 


At the 1929 Congress of the Association Technique de 1’In- 
dustrie du Gaz en France there will be held an exhibition of 
gas apparatus and domestic appliances ; and the earliest intima- 
tion has been given in the official journal so that a widely 
representative display shall result. Prizes of a total value of 
30,000 francs will be awarded. Notification of intention to 
exhibit must reach the Secretary, 12, Rue de Clichy, Paris, 
before Dec. 31 next; and before Feb. 1, 1929, apparatus must 
be submitted for test, and should be accompanied by a de- 
scription of any special features, by relevant patent specifica- 
tions, drawings, &c. The exhibits will be divided into two 
main sections. The first will comprise gas manufacturing and 
distributing plant, producers, benzole plant, coke quenching 
and grading, &c. The other section will include all domestic 
appliances ; and a sub-section will concentrate upon means put 
forward to obviate entirely the use of rubber tube connections, 
which apparently have greater vogue in France than in this 
country. 








FORTHCOMING ENGAGEMENTS. 


Sept. 24-Oct. 6.—WorLD PowreR CONFERENCE, FUEL COoN*:R- 
ENCE.—Imperial Institute. 

Sept. 27,—WaLEes AND MONMOUTHSHIRE DistRIcT INSTITUTION. 

—Meeting at Porthcawl. 

3.—Society oF British Gas INDUsTRIES,—Council meet- 
ing in the afternoon. 

Oct. 6.—ScorttTisH JuNIOR GAs ASSOCIATION (EASTERN ()is- 
TRicT).—Meeting in Edinburgh. Address by Mr. F-. J. 
Dent, B.Sc. 

Oct. 11.—MipLanD AssocIATION OF GAS ENGINEERS AND Mana- 
GERS.—Autumn meeting in Birmingham. 

Oct. 16.—SoUTHERN ASSOCIATION OF GAS ENGINEERS AND Man- 
AGERS (EasTeRN District).—Meeting at 28, Grosvenor 
Gardens, 2.30. 

Oct. 18.—EasTeRN Counties GaAs ManacGers’ ASSOCIATION.— 
Autumn meeting in London. 

Oct. 22-24.—BriTISH COMMERCIAL GAS 
Conference at York. 

Nov. 22.-Socisty OF BRITISH 
general meeting. Hotel Cecil. 


Oct. 


ASSOCIATION.—Annua! 


Gas’ INDUSTRIES.—Autumn 


THE INSTITUTION OF GAs ENGINEERS. 


All meetings take place in the Council Room at 28, Grosvenor 
Gardens, unless otherwise stated. 


Oct. 8.—Emergency and Finance Committees in the morning. 

Council meeting in the afternoon. 

Oct. 9.—Gas Education Committee. 

Nov. 12.—Emergency and Finance Committees in the morning. 
Council meeting in the afternoon. 

Nov. 13.—Executive Committee of Gas Education Committee. 

Dec. 10.—Emergency and Finance Committees in the morning. 
Council meeting in the afternoon. 

Dec. 11.—Executive Committee of Gas Education Committee. 


in 
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ON THE ELECTRICAL SIDE. 


Off with the Old Love? 

It is declared by our contemporary the ‘‘ Electrical Times 
that widespread interest has been aroused by the invitation 
to readers to consider whether the electrical industry would 
not benefit by the adoption for popular use of a short synonym 
for the key-word “ electricity.’”’ In fact, as an alternative to 
football competitions, the idea has ‘‘ caught on.’’ It seems 
that no fewer than 444 correspondents, who represented every 
branch of the industry, have already expressed their views on 
the subject, and that further communications continue to 
arrive. Among these 444 correspondents, there are as many 
as 117 who have expressed themselves as being against a 
short word for electricity. This proportion constitutes sub- 
stantial confirmation of the opinion which we ourselves ven- 
tured to put. forward—that, as a name, electricity possesses 
quite a pleasant look and sound. That expression of opinion 
on our part was wholly sincere, and we are strengthened in 
our view by a glance down the list of suggested substitutions 
published by the ‘‘ Electrical Times.”’ 

It is painful to think that some doubt of our sincerity is 
implied by our contemporary in the following sentences: 
‘* Naturally we attach a good deal of importance to an opinion 
coming from our friends the enemy. Our simplicity, however, 
has its limits.’’ If the ‘‘ JourNaL ”’ is thought to be playing 
the part of a siren, what shall be said of some others who 
make suggestions? One, it is learned, even puts forward the 
word ‘trick *’ as a likely substitute for ‘‘ electricity ; ’’ while 
twelve spell the word without a ‘‘ k,’’ and two more without 
a6." 
age certainly has; and in our wildest moments we should not 


” 


have been so bold as to put forward either ‘‘ trick” or one or | 


other of its variants. Redlly, on looking further into the 
list, we feel inclined to accept ‘‘ lek,”’ lest worse befall us. 
What if our friends chose ‘‘ elpo,’’ or even ‘‘ splek! ” 

The ‘‘ Electrical Times ”’ has a hard task before it in finding 
a new name, though it may be noted that the new word is 


only intended to be an alternative, and not a supplanter. It 


is to be a word for work-a-day use, an over-the-counter, man- 


in-the-street household word, denoting something that can be | 


bought and sold, and that can perform all sorts of useful 
work. 


missioners dubbed the ‘‘ Gym Commissioners,”’ the Central 


Electricity Board being renamed the ‘* Centrelpo Board,” or | 
even the ** Electrical Times ’’ headed the *‘ Splek Times.’”’ It 
is, however, thought that on leaflets, advertisements, or pos- | 


ters, a word of three or four letters can be made far more 
prominent than the word “ electricitv.”” It may be so; but we 
cannot think that our friends would care to see such an an- 


nouncerrent as “Come to the Trick Showrooms ”—even if | 





Our simplicity may not have its limits, but our cour- | 


» ance which ‘* Meteor 


We are in no real danger of seeing the Electricity Com- | 


“ee 


spelt without a ‘‘ c,’’ so as to come within the four-letter limit. 
Evidently they would not, for the search is still for ‘ that 
golden word that keeps eluding us all—the one miraculous word 
that meets all our needs and rings as true as a sovereign.” 


Electric Cable Fusings. 


Monday morning’s newspapers contained accounts of another 
outbreak of fire under the footway of the Victoria Embank- 
ment, which was said to be due to the fusing of a high-tension 
electric cable. There is no desire whatever on our part to make 
capital out of these misfortunes of the electrical industry. 
Accidents befall us all, and when they do not arise from culp- 
able negligence or from the acceptance of undue risks are 
matter for sympathy and not for recrimination. Beyond this 
feeling of sympathy, we are inclined to speculate as to whether 
such accidents will be advanced as another argument in favour 
of the much-debated overhead transmission. 


By the Sad Sea Waves. 


Our old friend ‘* Meteor ’’—possibly under the influence of 
recent summer holiday—has perceived ‘‘ The Ebbing Tide of 
Gas; ’’ and in his usual gentle manner, he tells us all about 
it. He has been studying the case of Glasgow, where, as com- 
pared with the previous year, the deliveries of gas have fallen 
off by 2°04 p.ct., concurrent with an increase in electrical units 
sold of 14} p.ct.; but at the same time the number of gas 
meters in use has increased by 3717. ‘‘ This,” he airily re- 
marks, ‘‘ is quite typical, for the new customers for gas in this 
country are small customers, they come almost exclusively 
from the lowest social classes. They give up oil and candles, 
and take to gas; a little higher in the social scale gas has to 
give way to electricity; and the point at which this last tran- 
sition takes place is becoming lower and lower.”” The falling- 
off of 2 p.ct. in the deliveries of gas may not have the signific- 
” protesses to attach to it. Huge centres 
of commerce like Glasgow must from the very nature of things 
be more susceptible than places differently situated to influ- 
ences which affect the industrial load; and this is where the 
importance of the 3717 new meters in service comes 1. 
“« Meteor ”’ sees many things in this figure; but he has missed 
the greatest point. These ‘‘ small customers ’”’ are welcomed 
by the gas industry, above all because they represent a broaden- 
ing of the basis of business. In a familiar phrase, it is | acing 
the eggs in a greater number of baskets. The new cust mers 
of the gas industry, we learn, come almost exclusive! from 
the lowest social classes. Well, suppose they do. Gas 's 4 
public utility service; and no stronger claim to suppor’ re 
be urged on behalf of the gas industry than that it offers he’p 
to those. who are most in need of it. We can take n« higher 
stand than that which is accorded us by “ Meteor.” 
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NATIONAL GAS COUNCIL. 


Meeting of Central Executive Board. 


A Meeting of the Central Executive Board of the National 
Gas Council took place on Sept. 11 at 28, Grosvenor Gardens, 
S.W., with Sir Davip MiLng-Watson in the chair. 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON GAS CHARGES. 


A suggestion that the proposed meeting of members of the 
National Gas Council to consider this report should be held 
during the annual conference of the British Commercial Gas 
Association at York, on Wednesday, Oct. 24, and that the meet- 
ing should be open to all members of the British Commercial 
Gas Association present at the conference, was approved, and 
will be adopted. 


RATING AND VALUATION (APPORTIONMENT) ACT. 


It was reported that the above Act became law on Aug. 3. 
Members were reminded of the repeated endeavours made by 
the Council to obtain relief from rates for gas undertakings 
in so far as they were the producers of residuals, and it was 
stated that at the last moment the Government had declined 
to accede to the suggestion of the industry, upon the wholly 
inadequate ground that the actual relief which would accrue 
would amount to too small a sum to justify putting down the 
amendment. 


RaTING OF Extectric Motors AnD Gas ENGINES. 


The legal position in connection with the rating of electric 
motors and gas engines under the rating (machinery and 
plant) provisions of the Act of 1925 was considered, and it was 
agreed that further legal opinion on the point should be taken. 


Gas ReEGuLATION Act, 1928—IRIsH FREE Strate. 


It was stated that the Gas Regulation Act, 1928, for the Irish 
Free State became law on July 30. It was reported that the 
advice and assistance of the Council had been sought by the 
gas undertakings in Ireland, and that important amendments 
for which the gas industry in the Irish Free State had been 
pressing had been secured. 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF COKE AND Bys-PRODUCT 
PLANT OWNERS. 
It was reported that the Joint Standing Committee to which 
the National Gas Council and the National Association of Coke 


and Bye-Product Plant Owners had both appointed representa- 
tives had met for the first time on July 18, when questions of 


procedure were discussed. It was agreed that there were certain 
specific cases which either the buyer or seller of coke oven gas 
might wish to refer to the Joint Committee. A case in point 
was as to the interpretation of an existing contract for the 
supply of coke oven gas to a gas undertaking. The coke oven 
interests had finally promised to submit a statement of the 
salient points in connection with the procedure, for consideration 
by the Council, and this was now awaited. 


INTERNATIONAL COMMISSION ON ILLUMINATION, 1931. 


A letter was submitted from Mr. R. Watson, of Doncaster, 
who represented both the Council and The Institution of Gas 
Engineers upon the British Illumination Committee, putting 
forward a proposal from Mr. Paterson, the President of the 
International Commission on Illumination, that the Eighth 
Session of the.Commission, which would probably take place 
in three years’ time, should be held in England. It was agreed 
that the Council should support this suggestion. 


Wortp Power CONFERENCE. . 


Members were reminded that the World Power Conference, 
Fuel Conference, would commence on Monday, Sept. 24, and 
terminate on Saturday, Oct. 6. A list of the papers which 
would be considered had been circulated to all representatives 
in the industry, and a study of many of these papers would be 
of considerable value in showing the progress which was being 
achieved abroad in connection with fuel problems. Members 
were urged to make a special effort to support the conference 
by attending the meetings and welcoming the delegates, who 
would be coming from all parts of the world. 


‘© NORTHUMBERLAND ’’ CLAUSE—EaAst ANGLIAN ORDERS. 


It was reported that an inquiry had been held by the Elec- 
tricity Commissioners, at Norwich, on July 18 and 19, into 
the applications for extensions of their electricity area by four 
local authorities in East Anglia—viz., Ipswich, Norwich, King’s 
Lynn, and Great Yarmouth. The Gas Companies of Ipswich, 
King’s Lynn, Great Yarmouth, and Gorleston had applied for 
the insertion of the ‘‘ Northumberland ”’ clause. At the inquiry, 
a settlement was arrived at with the King’s Lynn and Great 
Yarmouth Councils, as a result of which these Councils ac- 
cepted the principle of the clause. The Borough of Ipswich, 
however, had refused to insert the clause by agreement, and 
the case for the clause was fought out before the Tribunal. 
The Tribunal had not yet come to any decision. 





VALUATION AND TAXATION OF GAS UNDERTAKINGS. 


By R. M SIMPSON, of Denny. 


This paper was presented at the Spring Meeting of the North British Association on April 13 last, but 
discussion had to be postponed on that occasion. The text of the paper and an editorial comment were 
published in the “JOURNAL” for Aug. 15 ; and there follows here the full discussion which took place at 
the Annual Meeting of the Association in Edinburgh on Sept. 6. 


Discussion. amounts paid by companies and corporations per 1000 c.ft. and per 
therm for rates and taxes, including income-tax. From this he 
(the President) had calculated the percentage which the amounts 
paid bore to the selling price of gas. These showed that in the 
case of 20 companies the average charge for rates and taxes amounted 
to o°449d. per therm, equivalent to 2°21d. per 1000 c.ft. on the 
basis of 500 B.Th.U. gas. The variations, however, fell between 
o-o8d. and o*892d. per therm, representing o°36d. and 4°34d. per 
1000 c.ft. respectively. The percentages on the selling price of gas 
varied from 1‘05 to g*15—that meant that the highest charge was 
nearly nine times that of the lowest. In the case of 14 corporation 
undertakings, the average charge was 0°751d., equivalent to 3°75d. 
per 1000 c.ft. on the 500 B.Th.U. basis. The variations here showed 
the lowest charge at o-245d. and the highest at 1°043d. per therm, 
equivalent to 1°11d. and 4°47d. per 1000 c.ft. The percentage on 
the selling price was 3°70 as the lowest and 12°20 as the highest. 
Thus, then, from the foregoing figures it would appear that corpora- 
tions were more heavily rated than companies. In the City of Edin- 
burgh the charge represented 424d. per 1000 c.ft., so that there 
they were among the heaviest sufferers. It was not suggested that 
these figures gave a true indication of what the charges ought to 
be, but he (the President) thought they indicated those works which 
were unduly penalized, and the necessity for adjustment. 


The Presiwent (Mr. H. H. Gracie, of Edinburgh) said they would 
all admit that Mr. Simpson had put before them an excellent paper, 
which they had had time, he supposed, to think over. 
a subject of vital importance to the industry as a whole, and to each 
undertaking in particular. He had shown them how, by a careful 
and thorough grasping of the principles involved, and a knowledge 
of the adaptation of these principles, they could obtain a fair and 
equitable basis of valuation according to the present regulations. 
He had also pointed out where weaknesses still existed, and where 
there was yet room for improvement. The advantages he had gained 
for his works by discussion, agreement, and appeal were very marked, 
and the yearly saving he had thereby secured was a very substantial 
one. It should encourage every one of the members to examine into 
details and satisfy themselves that they were receiving full and 
proper allowances in every direction—that, in point of fact, they 
were not being over-taxed. One thing, he thought, which emerged 
Was that they should see that alf their expenses of working were 
fully and completely charged up, and that the practice which was 
sometimes adopted of entering up items as a net figure was dis- 
continued. The individual details should be given as expenditure 
and revenue separately. Valuation for assessment had not by any 
means been reduced to an exact science; and there was ample scope 
for improvement in many directions. The introduction of the hypo- 
thetic:! landlord and tenant and the hypothetical rent led one to 
Suggest that there might also be hypothetical valuators who some- 
Umes -aused considerable trouble, annoyance, and expense. 


It was on 


A SUGGESTION. 


The comparisons he had given indicated that a more simple method 
of assessment might be arrived at—say, on the basis of per 1000 c.ft. 
or per therm of gas sold; that this method would result in a nearer 
approach to justice and equity than had been the effect of the present 
practice ; and further that a tribunal representing the legal, financial, 
engineering, and administrative views might determine the figure to 
be levied. Such a scheme would also enable a comparison of rating 


WIpeLy VaryYING INCIDENCE OF RATEs. 


- Som: very useful and enlightening figures would be found in the 
Gas World” returns and in ‘ Field’s Analysis, showing the 
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to be made with electricity undertakings on a heating power basis. 
Mr. Simpson had gone into such close detail with the various items 
and figures that he did not seem to have overlooked much, if any- 
thing, of importance. At the same time it would be very useful 
and instructive to hear the criticisms and experiences of the’ members, 
and also to have their views on this important subject. 

Mr. Joun Witson (Motherwell and Wishaw) claimed that he did 
not want to throw cold water on the proceedings at all, but at the 
same time wished to say that while he had read this paper with very 
great interest, and appreciated it, he was not at all sure it would 
be a wise thing to discuss it in an open meeting such as the present 
one. Frankly, he could not see how they could discuss this paper in 
camera; and yet he seriously felt that was the way in which the 
subject should be treated. But it would not be fair to the author, 
because what was said must be incorporated in the Transactions. 
At the same time he (Mr. Wilson) thought the members ought to 
be rather careful of what they said. 


Wuy DIFFERENTIAL TREATMENT ? 


Mr. Davip Vass (Perth) said there might be something in the 
point Mr. John Wilson had raised; but he looked upon Mr. Wilson 
as rather fortunate if he had got anything more than the author 
had shown in his paper. He (Mr. Vass) asked why, for assessment 
purposes, there should be any difference between a municipal and a 
company undertaking. He thought the time-honoured line of argu- 
ment—that because a gas-works made no profit there should be a cer- 
tain differentiation of rating—ought to be tackled. Most municipal 
gas-works were not allowed to make profits; but even allowing this 
to be the case, it had nothing to do with arriving at the rateable 
value of the works. First of all they began with a hypothetical 
tenant; and then after certain data had been arrived at, the argu- 
ment was introduced that because the municipal undertaking was 
not allowed to make profits, it could not claim the allowances of a 
company for tenant’s capital. Now it seemed to him that the capital 
of a corporation or a municipality had as much right to be allocated 
between landlord and tenant as that of a company. In both cases 
they were dealing with a hypothetical tenant, and a sum was named 
as being the hypothetical capital of the company or the municipality. 
In these circumstances he felt that a corporation or a municipality 
should, in the matter of its gas undertaking, be subject to the same 
allowance. Personally, he felt that there had been a misreading oi 
the true state of affairs. The whole question as it seemed to him 
raised this issue: Was the hypothetical tenant allowed to make profits, 
or was his dividend considered to be a profit to which he was quite 
justly entitled? That was the issue which, he considered, had been 
raised in the past; and it meant a tremendous difference between 
a corporation and a company. The other difference—that of a cor- 
poration having a private sinking fund and on that account having 
a higher taxable value—almost got rid of itself in time, for the 
reason that after a number of years it had wiped out its capital 
value, It did appear that the difference of treatment as between a 
corporation and a company was a matter that should be pressed 
home by the Gas Council, who ought to be called upon to deal with 
it more urgently than they had yet done. 


Tue Incusus oF CapiTtaAL EXPENDITURE. 


Mr. James Bett (Dumbarton) took the view that there was some- 
thing altogether wrong with the principle of rating, for the reason 
that it caused a wide diversity of opinion to be cast abroad. It was 
possible to find one group of engineers admitting that the principle 
was a splendid one, while another section argued that it was alto- 
gether wrong. There ought, he considered, to be some relief for 
a company or a corporation which, having previously written-down 
its capital, was all of a sudden, because of exceptional circumstances, 
called upon to embark on exceptionally high expenditure. There 
ought to be some form of relief for an undertaking so placed until 
at least it got back to its normal state of financial stability. An 
enhanced value, sometimes equivalent to four, five, or six times the 
previous value, was often placed upon undertakings so circumstanced ; 
and that was a decided handicap which ought by some means to be 
obviated. In the course of his remarks introducing the discussion, 
the President had suggested the idea of a flat rate per 1000 c.ft. or 
per therm, but the point that occurred to him (the speaker) was 
that a rental based on the output per million might be a better 
arrangement. For one thing it would have a tendency to make every- 
body equal. There was no doubt to his mind that a flat rate per 
therm or per 1000 c.ft., as suggested by the President, or based upon 
the average production as he himself (Mr. Bell) had indicated, was 
much the more preferable arrangement. As things were at present, 
the job of adjusting assessments was a difficult one against the 
official who seemed to have no difficulty in convincing 
gas managers that they (the assessors) knew more about the manu- 
facture of gas than anybody else did. 


assessors, 


**Too Many Cooks——”’ 

Mr. J. J. Scotr (Cowdenbeath) thoroughly agreed with Mr. John 
Wilson that this subject of valuation and income-tax could more 
properly be dealt with by individual sections. At the same time he 
was bound to admit that the whole question of rental valuation was 
in a hopeless mess. This, he thought, was due to many factors and 
to faults on both sides. For one thing, there was little or no law 
on which to form a valuation basis. At present, he made bold to 
say, the basis was only a makéshift. The principle, further, on which 
valuations for gas- undertakings were based was altogether mis- 
named. His view was that the assessors had no common ground ; 
and, as a matter of fact, they did not seem to want a common 
ground. That was not the worst point, which to his mind was that 
the gas industry had too many cooks attempting to handle the job. 
In that connection they could find gas engineers, chairmen of com- 
panies and of corporation committees, as well as accountants, law 
agents, and all sorts of people dabbling in this question of rental 
valuation. The peculiar point about it was that each one of them 
believed.he had got hold of the right scheme. He went forward with 





his pet theories, and in the long run he was badly twisted by 
assessors. The computation in the end resulted in 50 p.ct. compr 
mise and in saddling the undertaking with 50 p.ct. other items a 
which, in the generality of cases, the representative of the gas u: 
taking knew nothing. So far as the paper was concerned, he 
speaker) would like to say that anomalies were dealt with in 
paragraph, which proved conclusively the hopeiess state of the y 
tion basis so far at least as gas undertakings were concerne 
close study of the paper submitted by the author showed wherein 
the assessors had varying views as. well as those representing the 
gas undertakings. So far as the detail of the contribution by Mr. 
Simpson was concerned, he was purposely refraining from saying 
anything—for the simple reason that, as Mr. Wilson had explained, 
they were providing the assessors with ammunition; and the industry 
was already badly enough hit. In point of actual fact, some wider- 
takings to-day were rated at from 1od. to 1s. per 1000 c.ft. Was 
that sort of thing in the interest of the gas undertakings? Was 
it in the interest of the gas industry that they should be saddled 
with such a burden on the price of gas? The whole position was 
wrong. Recently the Editor of the ‘Gas JourNaL”’ made some 
reference to Mr. Simpson’s paper, and advised each individual con- 
cern to get busy in the way of appeals. That to the Editor’s mind 
was a right line towards betterment. So far as that point of view was 
concerned, he (Mr. Scott) thoroughly disagreed with it. As he viewed 
it, the longer individuals kept appealing, each on his own little point, 
the longer would the anomaly about which they were all complaining 
continue. What was wanted to-day was a combination of effort on a 
single and uniform basis; and they naturally looked to the National 
Gas Council to handle this question. This was purely a Scottish ques- 
tion; but up to the present the National Gas Council, so far as Scot- 
land was concerned, had been sleeping. As he viewed things, there was 
ample material on which the Gas Council for the Scottish District could 
form some reasonable basis which would be better in the long run 
than the present unsettled conditions. It might be that to a certain 
extent the Gas Council had interested themselves in this question 
of valuation; but as he looked at things they had not dealt with the 
subject properly. Seriously, he was prepared to suggest that the 
National Gas Council for Scotland should get to work and requisi- 
tion, so far as it could, the necessary assistance to handle this subject. 
It was not altogether a gas engineer’s subject; neither was it some- 
thing that specially lay to the hand of the lawyer or the accountant. 
It was, as he looked at it, a combination of the three, and until it 
was. handled in that way there seemed little hope of the question 
being put right. There were many points in this paper which he 
would like to discuss privately with the author. The contribution 
was interesting in so far as it had given them an opportunity to 
protest against the unsatisfactory manner in which the Scottish Gas 
Council had dealt with this whole subject in the past. 


SHOULD THE QUESTION BE DISCUSSED. 


Mr. GeorGE KEILLor (Greenock) said he did not think the National 
Gas Council were likely to get ahead any quicker than the Gas 
Council in Scotland had done. A certain amount of progress had 
been, and was still being, made. The author of the paper under 
discussion was formerly ah assistant of his own, and while he had 
been more than pleased to read the paper, he felt, for the reasons 
suggested by Mr. John Wilson, that it would be indiscreet at the 
present stage to enter too fully into detail. 

Mr. ARCHIBALD KELLock (Airdrie; the Secretary of the Association) 
observed that for some years his Corporation had been allowed a 
deduction in respect of inicome-tax. This, he took it, was regarded 
as being in lieu of profit which was supposed to accrue to a gas 
undertaking belonging to a corporation. During the past year the 
same point had been raised in connection with different undertakings, 
and he had been led to believe that the deduction in some instances 
had been disallowed altogether. Certain concessions or deductions 
had been allowed in respect of tenants’ charges in the burgh of 
Airdrie, but he did not propose to go into these. 

Mr. James Dickson (Dundee) asked the author whether his total 
figure included the site and such part of the plant as was usually 
taken into account in arriving at the yearly value. From his own 
experience he could recall that in the year 1917 an issue of some 
importance was raised in the burgh of Johnstone. There was an 
appeal to the Sheriff of the county against the local assessor; and 
the outcome of the litigation was that the valuation of the under- 
taking was placed in the hands of the assessor of railways and canals. 
So far as the burgh of Johnstone was concerned, the change-over 
had been of great advantage to the ratepayers. In regard to the 
criticism Mr. Scott had offered in connection with the National Gas 
Council, he did not think they need expect a great deal from the 
activities of that body. No Government at all was likely to help 
the gas industry in the question of derating. Personally, he had 
always looked upon it as remarkable that they who were connected 
with the gas industry should be refused derating in the case, for in- 
stance, of tar products. 


Ler THE Facts BE Known. 


Mr. Davin Futon (Helensburgh) thought it was rather a tribute 
to the inherent merits of the paper that so much discussion had been 
evoked. He could not follow the view expressed by Messrs, Wlson, 
Scott, and Keillor about the inadvisability of discussing a subject of 
this nature in open meeting. From an attitude of that kind, was 
there not rather the inference to be drawn that some companies oF 
undertakings had something to hide, and that, in point of! actual 
fact, they were obtaining allowances to which they were n alto- 
gether entitled? He thought that the reverse was actually the case, 
and that gas engineers as a body did not sufficiently acquaint them- 
selves with all the allowances to which they were entitled Mr. 
Simpson had rendered a valuable service in fixing this matter in the 
minds of managers and engineers of gas undertakings. Pe: rally, 
he did not think this was a subject which should be taken up by 4”Y 
public body such as the National Gas Council. So far as 's ow? 
experience’ went, he did not think that assessors were s' bad 
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fellows; amd if they were approached im’a reasonable spirit, they 
were always ready to make allowances if these could be conceded. 
The one feature of the discussion that he deplored was the suggestion 
that gas undertakings had something to conceal in this matter of 
rental valuation. 

Mr. Scotr (Cowdenbeath) said that, in regard to the National Gas 
Council, either his remarks had been badly put, or the meaning of 
them had been misconstrued. While he was making that confession, 
he did not feel in the least inclined to withdraw his previous opinion 
that the National Gas Council were not exercising themselves suffi- 
ciently with a view to helping the gas industry as a whole. Nowa- 
days there was ample evidence and material in the country to enable 
the National Gas Council to tackle this subject on a proper basis. 
Personally, he felt it was the duty of the Council to handle this ques- 
tion a great deal more than they had done in the past, 

The PRESIDENT suggested they were not giving the National Gas 
Council full credit for all they were doing. His own experience was 
that the Council were ready and willing to work up every case if 





only they were provided with the necessary data and an explanation 
of the particular difficulties. In the past there was no doubt that 
they had shown willingness to give all the assistance they possibly 
could. It ought now to be the business of the North British Associa- 
tion to make certain that the points raised by Mr. Scott were gone 
into with greater thoroughness, 


THe AuTHOoR’s REPLY. 


Mr. Simpson, in replying to the various points raised in the course 
of the discussion, said it would be noticed that Mr. John Wilson 
took the view that this was. not altogether a subject which should 
be tackled in an open meeting. He did not agree with that view- 
point, because, while gas associations were taking a back seat, other 
bodies were taking up the subject and making substantial headway. 
Few points had been raised in the course of the discussion which 
required answering. Before concluding his remarks, however, Mr. 
Simpson quoted recent legal decisions by way of combating the issues 
raised by Messrs. Kellock and Dickson. 





PRESENTATION TO MR. AND MRS. W. B. LEECH. 


{From the Co-Partners’ Magazine of the Gas Light and Coke Company.] 














THE PRESENTATION CEREMONY. 


A pleasant ceremony took place at the Drill Hall, Beckton, 
recently, when presentations were made to Mr. and Mrs. W. B. 
Leech in the presence of a gathering representative of the 
various groups of subscribers. The gifts subscribed for jointly 
by the personnel in the office and in all departments on the 
works comprised a canteen of cutlery, silver candlesticks, and 
silver rose bowl, bearing the inscription: ‘‘ Presented to Mr. 
and Mrs. W. B. Leech, as a mark of esteem and respect from 
the employees in all departments at Beckton Gas-Works, upon 
Mr. Leech’s transference to the Chief Office of the Company, 
January, 1928.”” .From the members of the Sports Club also, 
there were a barometer and a cake stand, suitably inscribed. 


Mr. R. W. Hunter, who made the presentation of the former, 
addressing Mr. Leech, said: A very large number of your friends 
in all departments of Beckton, of whom we are a small but repre- 
sentative gathering, desire to show their appreciation of the ‘very 
cordial relations which have existed here’ for many years between 
yourscif and all grades of employees at Beckton. It was the wish 
of a Inrge proportion of those employed on the works, including all 
who have known you best, that this should take some tangible form ; 
and therefore we are asking you and Mrs. Leech to accept these 
tokens of our great esteem and goodwill. You, Sir, came to Beckton 





a number of years ago, at a time—towards the close of the war— 
when there was naturally a great deal of lee-way to make up. When 
you were appointed by the Directors, you brought to the works a 
wide experience and knowledge of up-to-date plant and equipment, 
and great organizing ability. Under your control, not only was the 
lee-way made up, but you have also played a great part in the de- 
velopments which have taken place during the last ten years, enabling 
Beckton to hold its own amid the rising standard of efficiency at all 
stations of the Company. The great encouragement that you have 
given to the representatives of all ranks to express their opinions 
freely and to make suggestions, and thus to assist the management, 
as far as possible, in the conduct of the work—to the advantage of 
efficiency and good relationship all round—is remembered and ap- 
preciated. 

Mr. Leecn, in reply, said: Both Mrs. Leech and I were very 
anxious to come along and in person to thank you all for your great 
kindness to us. Mr. Hunter has referred to the events of the last 
ten years, and I would say that such success as we have had has been 
the result of good team work. Naturally, I felt keenly the sever- 
ance of mv close connection with Beckton, but I should like to take 
this opportunity of saying how grateful I am to the Governor and 
Directors of the Company for their kindness to me during my ill- 
ness, and in making my return to duty easy for me. 

Mr. Hart, Chairman of the Beckton Sports Club, made the 
presentation from the Club. 
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MEASUREMENT OF FLAME TEMPERATURES. 


{From a Paper by Dr. EZER GRIFFITHS, F.R.S., and J. H. AWBERY before the British Association for the 
Advancement of Science. j 


In a paper on this subject before Section A (Mathematical 
and Physical Science), on Thursday, Sept. 6, Dr. Ezer 
Griffiths, F.R.S., and Mr.:J. H. Awbery (of the National 
Physical Laboratory) discussed two methods which have been 
employed for the measurement of the temperature of a homo- 
geneous flame. In one, a refractory metal in the form of wire 
is heated electrically in vacuo, and the relation between tem- 
perature and heating current determined by an optical pyro- 
meter, The same wire is then inserted in the flame, and the 
relation between temperature and heating current again deter- 
mined. When the results are plotted graphically, the point 
of intersection of the two lines will give the temperature of the 
flame, for at the temperature represented by this point the 
electrical supply is sufficient to balance the radiation loss, 
whether the wire is in vacuo or in the flame, so that the sur- 
rounding gas in the flame neither imparts nor abstracts heat 
from the wire. 

Experiments have been made using wires of different 
diameters, and these have given identical values for the tem- 
perature of the flame investigated, within the limits of experi- 
mental error, 

In the second method, a beam of light from an incandescent 
tungsten sphere was focussed through the flame on to the slit 
of a spectroscope. Sodium was introduced into the flame, and 
when the temperature of the flame was greater than that of the 
tungsten sphere, bright sodium lines showed up on a con- 
tinuous spectrum background. If the temperature were lower, 
reversal of the sodium lines took place. By careful adjustment 
of the temperature of the tungsten sphere, a point was reached 
when all trace of either bright or dark lines disappeared. This 
balance could be effected within a range of a few degrees. The 
corresponding temperature of the sphere was then determined 
by means of an optical pyrometer, 

The first question studied was the influence of flame thick- 
ness, and it was found that the method gave results independent 
of the thickness of the flame. The second series of experiments 


THE 


was directed towards answering the question whether the ten- 
perature obtained in the spectrum-line reversal method was 
independent of the particular spectrum line employed. or 
this purpose the red lithium line and the yellow sodium lines 
were utilized. To obtain satisfactory reversals with the lithium 
line a thick flame from a water-cooled burner 10 in, in lensth 
was used. Separate experiments were made in which sodium 
and lithium salts were sprayed in the gas supply to the burner, 
and the red and- yellow lines were also obtained simultaneously 
by using a solution of both salts in the spray. It was found 
that the temperatures obtained were the same whether the red 
or the yellow lines were employed as indicators. The line$ used 
were principal lines of a spectral series, and, it was pointed out, 
the conclusion may be applicable to these lines alone. 

The third series of observations was made.on heterogencous 
flames. Two flames at different temperatures were measured 
individually, and then superimposed and again measured. A 
mathematical investigation was also made of the problem, and 
a formula deduced for the ‘‘ apparent ’’ temperature of two 
superimposed flames from the individual values. A compari- 
son of the observed and calculated data showed satisfactory 
agreement. The authors pointed out that the value obtained 
for the *‘ apparent ’’? temperature of two superimposed flames 
differs markedly from the mean of the two individual tempera- 
tures, and is dependent on the relative positions of the flames. 
It would appear, therefore, that the method cannot be applied 
to estimate the average temperature of a heterogeneous flame. 

A noteworthy feature of this method of measuring tempera- 
ture is that it is devoid of ‘‘ time lag,’’ and so, for example, 
may prove of value in measuring temperatures in the explosion 
cycle of an internal combustion engine. 

Some preliminary experiments have been carried out in con- 
junction with Mr. Fenning, of the Engineering Department of 
the National Physical Laboratory, to test this application of 
the method, and gave promising results. The ‘‘ match” could 
be adjusted by successive trials in a series of five or six ex- 
plosions. 





INFLUENCE OF TEMPERATURE ON THE FLAME VELOCITY 


OF GASES, 


K,. BUNTE and A, STEDING. 


Lan Inavestigation at the Karlsruhe Gas Institute of the German Gas Association. 


**Das Gas- und Wasserfach,”’ 


July 14, 21, and 28, 1928.] 


INTRODUCTORY. 


The flame velocity of a gas is the velocity with which igni- 
tion spreads in the gas-air mixture. In the bunsen flame the 
inner cone forms a section in which the injection velocity is 
equal to the flame velocity, but in opposite direction, At the 
inner cone, therefore, not only does water gas equilibrium set 
in, but also dynamic equilibrium between flaine velocity and 
injection velocity. : 

Flame velocity varies for various pure gases and gases in 
mixture, and, according to the measurements of Ubbelohde and 
Hofsiiss, is dependent in each upon the percentage of com- 
bustible gas in the mixture. Thermo-dynamic considerations 
show that the flame velocity of a gas-air mixture is dependent 


upon the combustion temperature, the ignition temperature, the’ 


initial temperature, and the specific heat and heat conductivity 
of the fresh gas. Nusselt has combined these factors in the 


equation : 
rf“ “A+ by’ To (Te — Te) G,2* 0,9 
" ~~ 703°7 ° R®* Cy * (Te — To) 


which gives the velocity # in metres per second, when 





A is the mean heat conductivity of the gas mixture. 

fo the pressure, 

To initial temperature. 

Te ignition 

Ty combustion temperature. 

G,° units of gas before combustion. 

of oxygen ,, ws 
P ” ” ‘ pl 

Cp mean specific heat of a unit of gas mixture between Te and Ty at 

N.T.P. 
R the gas constant. 
¢; a constant to be found by experiment. 


As the flame velocity is a function of the combustion tem- 
perature, and the latter depends upon the heat units available, 
anv heat due to preheating, or which is introduced from an out- 
side source, must exercise a certain influence. For the experi- 


mental determination of flame velocities according to the 
dynamic or flow method of Gouy and Nicholson, the surface 
of the inner cone of the bunsen flame is used. At every point 
of this combustion surface there is a dynamic, and constantly 
renewed, equilibrium, in which the flow velocity is exactly 
equal, but opposite to, the flame velocity. Hence the sum of 
all these points—i.e., the total combustion surface—multiplied 
by the flame velocity is equal to the total flow velocity. Since, 
in a burner of suitable dimensions, and especially with ap- 
proximately correct theoretical gas mixtures, the inner cone 
of the flame sufficiently accurately corresponds with the geo- 
metrical form of the cone, the formula for the mantle of a 
cone can be used to give a reasonably accurate measure of the 
combustion surface. 7 


PREVIOUS INVESTIGATIONS. 


In this way Ubbelohde and de Castro carried out the first 
tests of flame velocities, and Hofsiiss produced a series of curves 
for plain gases and technical gas mixtures. The velo: 
given by this method assume that the density and volume of 
the gas-air mixture have, when the gas first enters the mantle 
of the cone, not yet been materially altered by heating. Proof 
that preheating of this kind actually does not affect the method 
is given by the work of Dommer, who obtained sharply d fined 
inner cones even with gas-air mixtures heated almost to igni- 
tion-point. By the same method Dommer confirmed the theory 
of the influence of heat capacity and initial temperature, and 
showed that flame velocity is increased by preheating—in fact, 
that it was almost doubled by preheating both gases up to 
460° C. Koelliker found that flame velocity is constant over 
the whole surface of the cone with the exception of the apex 
and the base. There is a slight rounding off at the apex, where 
the velocity is increased by a greater degree of preheating from 
the outer cone. At the base the burner exerts a cooling influ- 
ence, and the gas consequently does not immediately «‘tain 
ignition temperature. 

Hofsiass further showed that, with gas mixtures of 
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the combustible portion exceeds the stochiometrical proportions, 
flame velocity is increased when secondary combustion takes 
place in an oxygen atmosphere instead of in air. The flame 
which surrounds the cone, and which is the hottest part, causes 
a preheating of the fresh gas, which has the same effect as 
the intentional preheating already referred to above. Dommer 
confirms this, and maintains that, by avoiding this influence 
of the secondary combustion—i.e., by dividing the flame— 
values for flame velocity, in the case of considerable excess of 
gas, are decreased. As in almost every instance of the practi- 
cal application of gas combustion there are external heating 
influences at work, it was considered important to follow up 
systematically this observation of the effect of the heat of the 
outer flame and the influence of. the temperature of surround- 
ing spaces, 


Tut PRESENT INVESTIGATION. 


The present work sets out, therefore, to investigate the effect 
upon the flame velocity of various gases of burning them with 
divided flame, and of introducing external heat to the inner 
cone. For this purpose, the inner flame was produced in a 
highly heated space, and the effect of the secondary combus- 
tion was thus eliminated, since the water gas which is formed 
at the inner cone merely surrounds it without itself burning. 

For determining the flame velocities, the dynamic method 
worked out by Ubbelohde and de Castro was employed. The 
apparatus can be seen from the accompanying diagram, fig. 1. 


. 


Fig. 1, 


60s —- 














Gas was supplied either from steel flasks or from a holder, and 
fresh air was drawn and supplied as required by a compressor. 
Gas and air were dried separately, and the supply of each regu- 
lated by means of two Kapo meters. Gas and air streams were 
then joined, and passed through 3 or 4 metres length of glass 
tubing, with several changes of direction, to ensure thorough 
mixing. The mixture then entered a burner tube 50 cm. 
[197 in.] long—this great length being considered necessary 
to ensure an even rate of flow over the whole section. The top 
edge of the burner tube was inclined at an angle of 45°, and 
the tube was enclosed, almost to the top, in a cooling jacket, 
in order to avoid, as far as possible, any -uncontrolled pre- 
heating of the gas mixture. For the tests on hydrogen and 


water gas, which have a high flame velocity, -a burner of 
0°37 cm. [or15 in.] diameter was used; for all others, one of 
0°64 [0°25 in.]. 
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METHOD AND ACCURACY OF THE TESTS. 


The optical instruments used enabled readings of the height 
of the cone to be accurately made to within o’o01 cm. For 
the determination of flame velocities in a heated zone it was 
above all necessary to guard against any preheating of the 
gas before its entry into the inner cone. The construction of 
water-cooled burner shown in fig. 2 was adopted for this pur- 
pose. The supply of water was so regulated that it never 
exceeded 18° C. at the outlet; tests having shown that all 
temperatures between 15° and 25° had no perceptible effect 
on the height of the cone. 

The burner with cooling jacket was inserted so far into an 
electric furnace that the top of the burner was visible through 
the peep-hole. The furnace itself was of quartz, and could be 
heated to 1000° C., and set quite easily at any desired tem- 
perature within 10°, Tests showed that the temperature was 
uniform throughout the interior, even in the neighbourhood of 
the quartz window through which the readings were taken; 
also that the optical effect of the window was nil. In the case 
of all the gases except hydrogen and methane the cone was 
quite distinet at 1000° C. 


Tue FLamMe VeLocity or HyDROGEN. 


The flame of pure hydrogen is, of course, invisible. In order 
to make measurement possible, a portion of the gas stream, 
before mixture with air, was passed over a CS, flask, as shown 
in fig. 3. 

It was found by experiment that the merest trace of CS, 
was added in this way to the hydrogen, but care was necessary, 
as larger quantities of CS, have the effect of reducing the flame 
velocity. Electrolytic hydrogen was used, which could be de- 
scribed as chemically pure. Even oxygen was present in quan- 
tities of less than o’or vol. p.ct. 

Flame velocities were first taken with ordinary and with 
divided flame. The values are shown in Table I., and it is 
seen that the flame velocity of hydrogen is not altered by the 
division of the flame. 


TaBLe I.—At Ordinary Temperatures. 























Undivided Flame. Divided Flame. 

Ha h Vv u He h ~ I u 
P.Ct. cm. cm*/s. cm/s. P.Ct. cm. cm*/s. cm/s. 
2°60 1°34 54°71 68°7 59°2 | 0°55 57°1 160°5 
67°4 0°98 58°3 100°5 54°9 0°48 61°6 | 206'0 
62°8 0°76 62°6 137°5 51°6 0°46 65°5 | 228°'0 
58°6 0°64 67°I 173°5 48°6 0°46 69°6 242°0 
55°3 0°58 71‘o 200° 5 46°1 0°47 73°3 250°0O 
2°3 0°56 75 (1 218°0 43°9 | 0°49 77°1 | 253°0 
49°9 0°55 78°8 2340 41°7 | O'S! 51°O | 257°0 
47°6 0°55 82°6 245°0 40°! | 0°53 84°3 | 256'0 
45°4 0°56 86°5 252°0 38°6 | 0°56 87°5 | 255'0 
43°8 0°58 89°38 253 3 37°2 | o'60 90°9 | 249'0 
42°3 0°60 93°0 255°0 34°7 | O°7O 97°7 | 232°0 
40°8 0°62 90°4 256°0 32°5 o'si 103°9 215°0 
39°3 0°64 99°9 257°0 30°8 0'92 109°8 | 20r‘o 
38°2 0°67 1030 255'° 7 J 

35°9 0°75 109 °4 243°5 e 
35°1 0°79 I12°0 235°0 | 

2°5 o'9gI 120°7 223°0 
59°6 0°45 47°O 166°0 ee | ee o. we 
54°6 0°38 51°3 209°0 oe od es es 
50°2 0°36 55°8 237°9 ‘ 
41°5 o'4! 67°5 258'0 ? 
39°3 0°44 71°3 257°0 
35°7 0°53 78°5 241°0 
34°3 0°58 81°7 231°0 

2°9 | 0°64 S51 220°0 | | 
31°6 | o'7!I 88°6 208°0 Sie ee ee | 
30°5 0°77 gI°7 199°O 
28°5 0°93 98"1 178°0 
26°9 I*12 104°0O 157°5 
25°6 1°33 109°4 140°O | 

























These values are, on the whole, higher than those recorded 
by Hofsass; the maximum being 25 p.ct. higher than his. 
This may be due to two reasons. In the first place, he does not 
state the proportion of CS, added to the hydrogen, and this, 
as already mentioned, is liable to affect the results. In the 
second place, he notes that with hydrogen, as distinct from 
other gases tested, the base of the cone did not appear to be 
situated directly on the top edge of the burner, but that the 
flame enveloped the shaped top. This is shown in fig. 4. It 
is therefore assumed that he measured the cone from the apex 
to the point marked b in the second sketch. In the present 
work, no overlapping of the flame was observed, and the height 
of the cone was taken from point a in the first sketch. Fig. 5 
shows a photograph of a hydrogen flame, and the clear de- 
finition of the base of the cone on top of the burner can be 
seen. It also shows distinctly that the inner cone really does 
conform to the geometrical cone, which is the justification for 
using the formula. : 

The flame velocity of hydrogen was next taken in a heated 
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zone and with divided flame. The results are set-out in 
Table II., but accurate values could not be obtained for mix- 
tures having a considerable excess of air or of gas. In a 
furnace temperature of 1000° C., the cone was moderately 





Fig. 5 


distinct with mixtures down to 45°4 p.ct. H,, but no readings 
could be taken with poorer mixtures. The reading for the 
45°4 p.ct. gas gave a cone height of o’51 cm., equivalent to 
275 cm. [108°35 in.] per second. But this reading is not claimed 





to be anything like accurate. It is probable that the flame 
velocity at this high temperature really shows a slight increase 
beyond the maximum found at 900°; and this is rather con- 
firmed by later experiments. It is unlikely that a fall in the 
value occurs between goo° and 1000°. 


Taste II.—Hydrogen in a Heated Zone. 





























20°. 600°. 700°. 800°. 900°. 

Ha Vv, - — 
PAA, | omnis. h u h u h u h u h u 

cm. | cm/s. | cm. | cm/s. | cm. | cm/s.| cm. | cm/s. | cm. | ci 
59°2| 57°1 | 0°55 | 169°5 | O’51 | 1810 ee oe oe ee ee 
54°9| 61°6 | 0°48 | 206°0 | 0°46 | 214'0 | 0°45 | 218°0 | 0°44 | 222°0 | 0°44 | 2220 
51°6| 65°5 0°46 | 228°0 | 0°44 | 236°5 | 0°43 | 241°O | 0°42 | 245°0 | 0°42 | 2450 
48°6 | 69°6 | 0°46 | 242°0 | 0°44 | 236°5 | 0°43 | 256°0 | 0°41 | 266°0 | 0°40 2770 
46°1 73°3 | 0°47 | 250°0 | 0°45 | 259°0 | 0°43 | 270°0 | 0°42 | 275°0 | 0°40 2570 
43°9| 77°I | 0°49 | 253°0 | 0°46 | 267°0 | 0°45 | 272°0 | 0°44 278°0 | O'41 | 2950 
41°7| 81'0! 0°51 | 257°0| 0°49 | 266"0 | 0°48 | 2710 | 0°47 | 276°0 | 0°44 | 2920 
40°1 | 84°3 | 0°53 | 256°0 | 0°51 | 264°5 | 0°51 | 268°0 | 0°50 | 272°0 | 0°48 | 2820 
38°6 | 87°5 | 0°56 | 255°0 | 0°54 | 263°5 | 0°54 | 263°5 | 0°53 269°0 | 0°53 26u"0 
37°2| 90°9 | 0°60 | 249'0 | 0°58 257°0 | 0°57 | 261°0 | 0°58 | 257°0 | 0°58 257'0 
34°7 | 97°7 | 0°70 , 232°0 | 0°68 - 238°0 | 0°67 | 241°0 | 0°67  241°0 0°67 2410 
32°5 | 103°9 | O81 | 2150 | 0°77 | 226'0 | 0°76 | 2290 | 0°76 ee 
30°8 | 109°8 | o’g2 | 201°0 oe ° AP 
55°3; 710 
el. 95% “ae oe “e we oe os oe 
49°9| 788 oe «- | 0°53 | 242°0 | 0°52 | 246°0 | 0'50 
47°6| 82°6 oe oe 0°53 | 253°5 | O'51 | 262°0 | 0°49 
45°4| 86°5 0°54 | 261°0 | 0°52 | 270°0 | 0°50 
43°8 | 89°8 0°55 | 266°0 | 0°54 | 271°0 | 0°52 
42°3| 93°0 0°57 , 267°0 | 0°56 | 271°0 | 0°55 
40°8 | 96°4 bs és 0°59 269°0 | 0°58 
39°3| 99°9 | 0°62 | 266°0 ée 
38°2 | 103°0 ° as 
35°9 | 109°4 
34°T | 115°3 





(To be continued.) 





WHAT QUALITY DOES THE DOMESTIC CONSUMER WANT 


IN COKE? 


By F. W. SMELTs, B. C. Electric Power and Gas Company, Ltd., Vancouver. 


[From a Paper before the Canadian Gas Association.] 


The more I cogitated upon what quality in coke really con- 
sisted of, the more I came to the conclusion that it is not alone 
the excellence of the actual article itself. When all is said and 
done we are selling to our customers not coke, but heating ser- 
vice. This heating service starts when we put an advertisement 
in the local paper, and goes on through the actual sale, the de- 
livery, and the consumption of the coke, down to the carrying- 
out of the ashes. 

Looking at the question of quality in coke from this angle, 
we find that it really has four sides to it—namely : 

1. Quality in selling and advertising. 

2. Quality in delivery. 

3. Quality after delivery service. 

stration.) 

4. Quality in the product itself. 


(I mean by this, demon- 


QUALITY IN SELLING AND ADVERTISING. 


Selling in our case does not so much mean going out and 
soliciting business as it means taking care of the customer, who, 
through a friend’s recommendation or through the influence of 
our advertising, has called us up on the ’phone or has come 
to one of our showrooms to place a trial order. Only in case 
of large heating and steam installations, and in the sale of coke 
for industrial purposes, do we use salesmen 

In selling to a customer over the telephone or face to face, the 
most important quality after courtesy is knowledge of your 
product and its uses. Your sales person must know enough 
and be interested enough to find out from your customer exactly 
what he or she is going to use the coke in. There must be 
no mistakes as to recommending the right size of coke, the 
correct price must be quoted, and no promises as to delivery 
can be. made unless your salesman is certain that they 
will be fulfilled. This sounds platitudinous, but those of you 
who have had actual experience realize that it is easier to lay 
down maxims than it is to induce a dozen clerks to live up to 
them. 

Cheap advertising is usually the most expensive, for it is not 
effective. The use of good paper, good type, and a good lay- 
out will get more attention for your advertisements and also 
give your product prestige. In advertising, as well as in per- 
sonal selling, never overstate your case. By exaggerating the 
advantages of your article you will raise your customer’s ex- 
pectations so high that when he starts to use vour product he 
can be nothing but disappointed with the actual results. 

If you know that your customer should save 25 p.ct. of his 
yearly heating bill by using coke, tell him that there is a pos- 





sible saving of from 10 to 15 p.ct. If his saving amounts to 
only 15 p.ct., he will be satisfied; if he should get 25 p.ct. he 
will be so enthusiastic that he will tell all his friends. 


Qua.ity 1n DELIVERY AND AFTERWARDS. 


The first essential here is to make your delivery when pro- 
mised, without fail. Nothing makes the average housewife 
more annoyed than to stay in from a shopping trip or a bridge 
party to receive a ton of coke which arrives the morning after. 

Quality after delivery is the most important part of the work 
of a coke department. Without an efficient after-delivery ser- 
vice, no coke sales campaign can be successful. Coke has been 
sold in this country for a good many years now, and yet there 
is still a vast number of people who have no idea how to use 
it properly. To every new customer we mail an instruction 
card showing a diagram of the correct method of firing; but 
in spite of this, we find it not only necessary, but also profit- 
able, to employ a specially trained service man who personally 
investigates complaints, and gives, wherever necessary, an 
actual demonstration of how coke should be used in the cus- 
tqamer’s own home. We find that speedy and tactful personal 
attention to complaints often helps us to keep a customer, and 
to turn him into a ‘‘ booster ”? where otherwise we would run 
the risk not only of losing him, but also of having him dis- 
cuss coke adversely whenever anybody mentions it. If our 
service man cannot satisfy the customer’s demands, no matter 
how unreasonable they may be, we arrange to take the ship- 
ment of coke back to the yard at our own expense, and refund 
to the customer the purchase price on the amount returned. 


QUALITY IN THE PrRopuct ITSELF. 


The average householder has pronounced views on moisture 
in coke. When we were manufacturing horizontal coke, we 
often erred on the side of too much water. Once we started 
manufacturing vertical coke, however, we found that, even if 
it was exposed to the elements for long periods, it would not 
absorb so much moisture as the horizontal coke. As a matter 
of fact, we erred on the other extreme; we sent the cole out 
too drv. The result was that numbers of householders com- 
plained about the amount of fine coke dust deposited over theif 


basement and upstairs after our men had made a delivery. 
We finallv discovered the hanpy medium which allows us f? 
deliver coke into a customer’s basement without raising 0° 
much dust, and vet avoiding complaints about water. : 
It is absolutely no use to send large lump coke to a domestic 

r size 


customer and expect him to break it up into the proj 


Nor is it profitable to send a mixture of lump and nut, and 
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expect your customers to pick out nut for the range and lump 
for the furnace. They may do it once or twice till the novelty 
of burning coke has worn off; but after that they. will most 
surely get dissatisfied, and change back to a more suitably pre- 
pared fuel. We have found it advantageous to screen our coke 
into the following sizes: 


1. Lump and egg, used for fireplaces, furnaces, and large 
heaters. 

2. Nut, used for kitchen ranges, built-in grates, and small 
heaters. 

3. Pea, used in self-feeding stoves and in mixtures. 

4. Breeze, used in mixture for banking, but mostly employed 
in all household appliances in the form of briquettes. 


Lump, nut, and pea are sold at approximately the same price 
as our standard domestic coal which comes from Vancouver 
Island. Breeze is sold at the price of coal slack. To satisfy 
the demand for a lower-priced fuel, and also to market breeze 
as far as possible, we have for some years past advertised 
special furnace coke and a bunker run. These are simply mix- 
tures of lump, nut, and breeze sold only for furnace use. In 
many cases these blends are burned in conjunction with coal or 
millwood, and have proved very satisfactory. 

Coke briquettes, which are made from breeze, plus a 10 p.ct. 
admixture of coal tar pitch, find much favour among customers 
who like a blaze with their fire, and are looking for a fuel 
which is easily kindled. 

Nothing rouses the wrath of our housewives so easily and to 
such a degree as a high ash content. Coke ash, being very 
light and fine, will at the slightest disturbance rise in clouds 
and settle in a fine grey mantle over furniture, draperies, walls, 
and ceilings. We have during the last few years watched the 
advent of several high-priced but low ash coals on the Vancouver 
market; and in each case a fair-sized volume has been de- 
veloped for these coals in spite of a price penalty of from $1.00 
to $6.00 per ton over the price of standard domestic coal. The 
lesson it should teach us all is that the public of to-day is not 
interested so much in cheapness as in convenience. 

In spite of all instructions to the contrary, some of our cus- 
tomers will insist on carrying a light fire with heavy draught 
to gain the desired temperature; and this practice, of course, 
results in the creation of large clinkers. Fortunate indeed is 
the gas man who has available a supply of coal with little ash 
and that of a high fusing-point. 

We have never experienced ‘‘ green 
the vertical retorts. 


coke since turning to 
When. using horizontal retorts, it was 


>> 





rather a frequent occurrence, and certainly a cause for much 
dissatisfaction among our customers. Their objection is that 
the ‘‘ green ’’ coke gives off fumes, which in case of a leaky 
hot-air furnace, for instance,- penetrate into the rooms of a 
residence. 

The .domestic. customer prefers. a rather soft coke as it is 
easier to start a fire with. However, if the coke is too soft, it 
is next. to impossible to deliver it into a customer’s bin without 
creating a certain amount of dust, which the average house- 
keeper objects to most violently. Also, from the manufactur- 
ing standpoint, the softer the coke the higher the percentage 
of breeze and the lower the net price for the total coke pro- 
duction. 

A few thousand B.Th.U. more or less do not make much 
difference among friends; and I honestly believe that the aver- 
age householders would never notice the difference. 


SUMMARY. 


To sum up the domestic customer’s idea of quality fuel, 
coke or coal, let me say this: 


1. He desires a clean looking, evenly sized fuel. Good looks 
in the bin go a surprisingly long way towards creating a 
favourable impression. 

2. He wants a fuel that is easily kindled; hence coke which 
is too dense is not so easily sold to the domestic trade. 

3. He wants a fuel that will last a long time without re- 
plenishing and give an easily controlled heat. In this 
respect, of course, coke shows up extremely well. 

4. The lower the ash content and the freer the fire remains 
from clinkers, the better pleased is our friend the house- 
wife, 

5. Smokelessness. Here we have the one great advantage 
of coke, the one point on which more coke has been sold 
to the domestic market than on any other. 


From the manufacturer’s point of view, let me say this: 


1. It is easier and less expensive in these days, when people 
buy so much for convenience, to market a high-quality 
coke at a higher price than a poorer coke at a much re- 
duced price. 

2. A low-quality coke invariably means a high percentage of 
breeze and low average price, as well as a low net per 
ton; while a fairly hard, low-ash coke will give you a 
small percentage of breeze, a much higher price, and 
more repeat orders from satisfied customers. 





EXTENSIONS TO THE VANCOUVER GAS PLANT. - 


Heavy Programme of Development. 














SHOWING THE GLOVER-WEST RETORT HOUSE. 





Ex 
“XxX 


nsive construction work is now being undertaken at 


Vancouver, B.C.. by the British Columbia Electric Railway 
Company’s gas section. In all, the Company will spend over 
$700,000 on the erection of a waterless gasholder, a water gas 
plant, and some additions to the existing plant. This con- 
struction work is but the preliminary step in a programme 
Which will be spread over a period of years and will ultimately 
result in a plant capable of producing 25 million c.ft. of gas per 
day, which is estimated to be required for the demand in 
Van ver by 1947. 

The new gas -plant now under erection will -cost approxi- 


mately $100,000, while governors, purifiers, meters, and other 
equipment will account for a further $150,000. This plant is 
estimated to be capable of taking care of Vancouver’s needs for 
the next five years when operated in conjunction with the exist- 
ing plant, which has a production capacity of 6 million c.ft. 
daily. There has been: an increase of approximately -1.million 
c.ft. in the peak load for the past few winters. In 1932 it is 
proposed to add to the coal gas retorts at the present plant of 
the Company, and also to instal a further water gas set at the 
new site. The final development of 25 million c.ft. is estimated 
to cost over $5,600,000. 

In all the Company are-at present erecting, or have placed 
contracts for, the following: A water gas plant, 33 million c.ft. 


600 


capacity per day; a tar extractor with a capacity of 5 millions 
per day; a battery of purifiers with a capacity of 2} millions 
per day; a 30-in. station governor; two 125,000 c.ft. per hour 
exhausters, one of which is electrically driven, and one operated 
by steam. A gasholder of the waterless type with a capacity 
of 3 million c.ft.; a sulphate of ammonia plant;.and a gas- 
driven booster with an hourly capacity of 250,000 c.ft. 

The water gas plant will be the first of its kind in Canada, 
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the erection of the water gas plant. The first unit must 
supplying gas by Dec. 10 under the terms of the contract, wi 
the second unit must be completed and capable of supplying 
two months later. 

The water gas units are being installed at the east end of 
Glover-West vertical retort plant at Keefer Street. Coke 
be tipped off the vertical retort conveyor at an altitude of 60 
screened over a jig screen, and conveyed by belt conveyo: 
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WATERLESS HOLDER. 


This photograph is of the holder erected in New Jersey by Messrs. R. Dempster & Sons, of Elland. 
A similar holder is being erected at Vancouver. 



































THE WATER GAS UNITS UNDER CONSTRUCTION, 


and will be of the most modern Humphreys & Glasgow type. 
It will be installed in two units, each having a capacity of 
1,750,000 c.ft. per day. These units are mechanically operated 
and completely equipped with revolving self-clinkering grates, 
water-jacketed generators, self-charging apparatus, back-run, 
and self-steaming waste-heat boilers. 

Mr. Hugh S. Cheetham, Erection Engineer for Messrs. 


Humphreys & Glasgow, is at present in Vancouver supervising 





the overhead coke hoppers and mechanically charged into the 
self-clinkering generators. The clinker, reduced to less than 


3 p.ct. carbon content, will be mechanically discharge« irom 
the revolving grates into buggies for conveyance to the as! pile. 
Neither coke nor clinker will be touched by hand in the process. 
The mechanical perfections of this type of plant rival the most 


modern retorting plant. } 
The 3 million c.ft. waterless holder will be completed by 
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November, 1929, and will be the second of its kind in Canada; 
a similar holder having been erected a year ago by the Con- 
sumers’ Gas Company of Toronto, Ontario. Contracts for the 
foundations for the holder have now been placed, and work 
has commenced. Mr. John Keillor, Gas Engineer to the 
British Columbia Electric Railway Company, placed the con- 
tract for the holder with Messrs. R. Dempster & Sons, of 
Elland, during a recent business trip to England. Advices re- 
ceived at Vancouver from this firm state that the first consign- 
ment of side plates has left England, and that the balance is 


The 
holder will rise’ 250 ft. above the ground and will have a 
diameter of 140 ft, 

The Keefer Street gas plant will be the site of erection of one 
of the rotary meters, a tar extractor, and the sulphate of 


being forwarded in instalments with all possible speed. 


ammonia plant. The gas-driven booster will augment the 
existing booster plant at the Grandview holder station. The 
gasholder, battery of purifiers, and one of the station meters 
and the 30-in. governor will be erected at the new water gas 
plant site, south of the Georgia viaduct. 





+ 
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THE GROWING 


With the approach of winter it is not out of place to reflect 
that a further enormous advance in the number of fast-moving 
vehicles on the streets has taken place during the summer 
months, when the short hours of darkness have minimized the 
added menace to public safety. Those responsible for making 
the public thoroughfares reasonably immune from danger to 
life and limb will doubtless realize that a standard of lighting 
which was good enough only a very few years ago is often 
inadequate to-day. There are those who contend that it is up 
to the users of the fast-moving vehicles to ensure that they do 
not constitute a danger, and this attitude results in the employ- 
ment of glaring headlights, which only make confusion worse 
confounded in a busy thoroughfare, by temporarily blinding 
both pedestrians and the drivers of other vehicles. Far-seeing 
lighting authorities are realizing that it is better to face the 
position now than to wait for action to be forced on them by the 


IMPORTANCE OF PUBLIC LIGHTING. 


much more easily cleaned and maintained. It is essential, of 
course, for the lamps to be proof against wind and weather ; 
and Messrs, Sugg’s ‘*‘ Promenade ”’ lamp, which is here illus- 
trated, has given such complete satisfaction in the many dis- 
tricts where it has been tried that increased repeat orders have 
almost invariably followed. The ‘‘ Promenade ”’ is a lamp of 
pleasing appearance, and is being largely used for new estates 
and improved lighting schemes. It costs very little more than 
the square lamp. 

For the lighting of principal thoroughfares, parades, squares, 
and busy crossings the upright ‘‘ Littleton ’’ lamp maintains 
its popularity. It is made in sizes to give from 160 to 1500 C.P., 
and the large sizes are frequently used in groups of as many 
as four on a standard, thus giving up to 6000 c.p. Undoubtedly 
this is a handsome lamp; and it is absolutely reliable and very 
economical. 

We learn also that there is a wide extension of the use of 
suspension lamps for street lighting; Messrs. Sugg’s well- 
known ‘‘ Rochester ”’ lamp being employed very largely for this 





“ Rochester” Lamp, with Clock Controller. 


oe ble crop of street accidents consequent upon insufficient 
ig ating, 

As the means of lighting, there is abundant evidence that 
§as is still the best and cheapest illuminant for street purposes, 
the comparatively low intrinsic brilliancy of the incandescent 
mantle makes it especially suitable for this purpose, since the 
ideal ‘0 be aimed at is uniform lighting over the largest possible 
area, th no glare, rather than a high but rapidly diminishing 
candI power. Great assistance in striving for this ideal is 
a Sehr 

Messrs. William Sugg & Co ltd inform us that th demand 
for ga lamps for public lighting was never reat “b it that 
the fashion in com lamps jis changi what. Th : 

se lamps is changing somewhat. The firm 

make ‘he well-known ‘* Windsor ” square street lamp; and 
pete there is: still a big demand for it, there is a rapidly grow- 
aly ‘ency to use lamps with round glass globes, rather than 
seed ith ribs and glazed panes. They give better duty, 
ing ‘o greatly decreased obstruction to the light, and are 


Upright “ Littleton” Lamp. 


“ Promenade” Lamp. 


purpose in conjunction with harps or swan-necks’ mounted on 
light standards. These lamps lend themselves admirably, too, 
to lighting from tramway standards. : 

The firm continue to pin their faith wholeheartedly to what 
is known as the “ Littleton ’’ principle of burner—i.e., the 
cluster of small mantles on superheater. Long experience has 
shown that not only is a given candle-power produced on the 
lowest consumption, but also that maintenance costs are far 
lower on this principle than any other. 

Nowadays clock controllers are widely employed. ll three 
of the lamps mentioned in this article are adapted to the use 
of this fitment ; the “* Promenade ” carrying it below the globe, 
the “* Rochester ”’ between the cup-and-ball joint and the lamp, 
while in the upright ‘ Littleton ”’ the controller is concealed 
entirely in the cast-iron base. Another device which is now 
used very widely in connection with large lamps is the dual 
supply, which permits one half or any desired number of the 
mantles to be extinguished at (say) midnight, thus leaving only 
the subdued light necessary during the night. 
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THE HUMAN FACTOR AS AN ECONOMIC FORCE. 


Consideration of the human factor as an economic force was 
the subject of an address with which Mr. Frank W. STEE E 
(the President) opened the thirty-sixth annual convention of the 
Michigan Gas Association. 

Mr. Steere (who is Vice-President of the Semet-Solvay Engi- 
neering Corporation of New York) traced the. development 
through which industry has passed to its present highly-de- 
veloped _ stage, wherein it has eliminated waste, obtained good 
production records, and reduced human labour. He said that, 
in achieving this progress, the human element has not received 
the attention which its importance warrants; and he made a 
plea for the preservation of individual talent and for continued 
employment on the best. possible basis for the worker, whose 
productivity and purchasing power form the basis of our pros- 
perity. One of the first lessons learned by the human race 
was, he went on, the futility. of individual effort. As the 
problems of existence increased in size and complexity, the 
organization of human effort followed naturally. The magni- 
tude of some of the problems facing this generation calls for a 
combination of. both human effort and capital on a scale never 
before contemplated. This vast programme of organization is 
creating economies in industry which all tend to have one 
effect—accomplishing an over-production of commodities, and 
creating a labour surplus that reduces the ability to absorb the 
products of industry. There is no doubt that industry is accom- 





plishing what it set out to accomplish, as far as perfecting 
technique and eliminating human labour are concerned. We 
have every reason to view these accomplishments with piide. 
The reduction of waste through’the standardization of products, 
and the collaboration of industry with the educational institu. 
tions for wider and more effective research, are working out 
most satisfactorily; but there is no denying the fact that we 
have brought ourselves to a condition ‘of over-production in 
practically every field. 


THE GOVERNING AIM THROUGH INDUSTRY. 


The governing aim through all industry should be to pay the 
highest possible return in wages and salaries that the business 
will permit.’ Efficiency and economy should always be directed 
to reducing costs and simultaneously increasing the purchasing 
power of the community. It requires no special ability to lay- 
off men and cut wages; but these actions do not produce pros- 
perity. Industry to-day needs the kind of management that js 
constructive in the broad sense; the kind of efficiency that re. 
duces costs and builds-up the individual. We have had too 
much of the kind that is based on immediate dollars and cents 
savings, but which carries with it the seeds of its own destruc- 
tion. We must retain and develop the individual creative in- 
stinct, and combine it with the benefits of the large organi- 
zation. 





>> 


MANCHESTER AND DISTRICT JUNIOR GAS ASSOCIATION. 


Ladies’ Day: Sept. 5, 1928. 














ON BOARD THE WHITE STAR LINER 


A party of about a hundred assembled at the Overhead Rail- 
way Station, Liverpool Pier Head, at 1.10 p.m., and proceeded 
to the New Gladstone Docks, which cost 7} million sterling 
The White Star Liner ‘* Cedric ”’ 
tons, and is known as one of the 


and were opened in 1927. 


is a vessel of about 


21,22 


7 
The party were conducted over the ship by Mr. 


‘big four.”’ 


Moreland and Mr. Simon, representing the White Star Line, 
and it was explained that the complement is some 350 cabin 
passengers, 300 tourists, and 1000 third-class passengers, to- 
gether with officers and crew numbering 400. The greatest 
interest was displayed in the accommodation and comfort af- 
forded by this magnificent liner; and after the tour tea was 
served in the library. 

Mr. Smatt (the President) at this juncture welcomed the 
ladies, and expressed the hope chat all had enjoyed the day’s 
outing, which marked the first occasion on which a departure 
had been made from the technical side. 

Mr. J. T. Haynes (Bolton), moving a vote of thanks to the 











“CEDRIC” ON LADIES’ DAY. 
White Star Line, affirmed that the Association were much in- 
debted to the owners for the privilege granted to them. 

Mr. Buckiey (Manchester) seconded the vote, which was 
carried unanimously. 

Mr. MoreELanD, on behalf of the White Star Line, made suit- 
able acknowledgment. 

THe New 

The meeting was the last of the 1927-28 session, and the 
new one commences in October. Accordingly, Mr. Small pro- 
ceeded to induct the new President, who is Mr. H. J. Hail 
stone, A.M.I.Chem.E., of Rochdale. 

Mr. Hartstone said that he was the first President that had 
been installed into office aboard a liner. Further, he had 
received yet another honour, his installation had been on 2 
Ladies’ Day. He thanked the members for the honour con 
ferred, and said that he would have more to say when they 
came to see him at Rochdale next month. 

This concluded a most interesting day’s outing; ) 
then being free to visit the Cathedral and other places in Liver- 
pool until the train left for home. 


PRESIDENT. 


the party 
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“We simply HAD to take 
the fire-irons away!”’ 
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O wrote a delighted user of the 
CINDERELLA Fire—and well 

we can believe it. ‘‘ People would attempt 
to, poke it. ...” and a very pardonable 
error, too, for when lit it zs difficult to 


distinguish the CINDERELLA from 


a glowing coke fre. : 


You will find it,a very simple matter to 
fit the CINDERELLA to, any type 


of existing coal grate. 


CINDERELLA 


INSET GAS-FIRE. 


R. & A. ‘MAIN, Ltd. LONDON: ann’ FALKIRK 


London Office and Showrooms: 48, Grosvenor Gardens, S.W.1 
Glasgow Office and Showrooms: 82, Gordon Street 
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IMPROVED MECHANICAL 
SULPHATE PLANT 


Show Substantial Profits with 
Sulphate at Present Price. 


LABOUR CHARGES HALVED BY :— 


(i) Salt handled mechanically from SaturatTor To SToRE, 
(ii) Loading charges reduced — salt automatically 
bagged and weighed. 


MAINTENANCE COSTS REDUCED BY :— 


(i) Abolition of high speed machinery—NO High 
Speed moving parts resulting in less wear and 
tear, and reduction in cost of insurance. 

(ii) Increased facilities for keeping plant clean, 
every part accessible. 


GUARANTEE 
GUARANTEED INCREASED EFFICIENCY 


(i) The amount of steam used per OUR PLANTS 
gallon of liquor distilled is only AND SAVING TO 
ONE HALF that previously used 
resulting in a saving of 15s. per BE MADE. 


ton on cost of salt made. 


(ii) The quality of salt made OUR ENGINEERS ARE 


meets the specification of ALWAYS AVAILABLE 


the Sulphate of Ammonia 


Federation for: AND WE WELCOME 
) reek YOUR REQUEST FOR US 


(¢) Moisture content, 


(d) Neutrality. TO VISIT YOU AND SHOW 


lesen 8 YOU HOW IT IS DONE. 
NO PYRIDENE SMELLS 
(i) Pyridene can be re- “Z~ ie es | ‘ 7 
coveredif required 
and sold at good 





























12-Ton Unit already erected and in operation 
at Granton Gas Works, Edinburgh 


FULL PARTICULARS FROM ;— 


THE CHEMICAL ENGINEERING AND 
WILTON’S PATENT FURNACE CO., LTD. 


76, Victoria Street, LONDON, S.W. 1. 


PHONE : VICTORIA 2417. TELEGRAMS: “‘ EVAPORATOR, PHONE, LONDON.” 
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REGISTER OF PATENTS. 


Valve Mechanism for Water Gas Plants. 
No. 283,909. 
Lowe, J., of Auckland, N.Z. 


No. 13,134; May 16, 1927. 

In specification No. 149,928 (‘* JournaL,”’ Vol. 153, p. 810, and 
Vol. 155, p- 40) the patentee described a plant for the manufacture 
of blue water gas and producer gas comprising twin generators 
arranged so that continuous production of blue water gas and pro- 
ducer gas is kept up. The valves and dampers are interconnected 
by link-work and simultaneously operated to effect the change-over ; 
and the simultaneous operation of the valves and dampers may be 
effected automatically by hydraulic power. 

The object of the present invention is to provide an improved 
mechanism for regulating and controlling the speed of the moving 
parts of the plant during the change-over, whereby the efficiency of 
the plant is increased. 

The invention in its. broadest aspect may be said to comprise an 
improved mechanism for regulating and controlling the speed of the 
moving parts of the plant during the change-over from the making 
of producer gas to blue water gas in order to cause the water gas 
dampers and the producer gas dampers to dwell or move very slowly 
when near. the. middle of their stroke, with the result that, the blast 
valves in both generators being closed and the steam valve on the 
generator that was previously blasting being open, a scavenging 
action takes place whereby the producer gas contained in the genera- 
tor which was previously blasting is swept into the producer gas flue 
instead of being carried forward into the water gas flue as would 
happen if the change-over took place quickly. 

The invention also comprises an improvement in the mechanism or 
link-work between the hydraulic cylinder arrangement and the air 
blast valve whereby as soon as the hydraulic piston or ram begins 
to move from either end of the stroke the blast valve which is open 
is rapidly closed, and thereafter both blast valves remain closed 
while the piston or ram moves very slowly through the middle of 
its stroke; then towards the end of the stroke the other blast valve 
is rapidly opened. 


Convention date: Jan. 20, 1927. 


Dry Cooling of Coke.—Nos. 294,851 and 294,863. 
Kripurn, B. E. D., of High Holborn, W.C. 1. 
( A communication from Sulzer Fréres Sté. Anye. of Winterthur.) 


No. 3006; Jan. 31, 1928. 


This invention relates to cooling of coke by direct radiation to the 
cooling medium. The main feature of the patent is that the grid 
skips into which the incandescent coke is discharged. from the retorts 
are not handled by crane or elevator, but are wheeled direct into 
the cooling chamber. The latter is surrounded interiorly by a system 
of water pipes ‘connected at the top with a steam drum and at the 
bottom with a collector tube. The installation is designed so as to 
give the maximum circulation of gases within the chamber and of 
water within the tubes. The chamber may be built to accommodate 
two or more skips. 


No. 7698; March 13, 1928. 


According to this patent of addition to the above, instead of the 
cooling chamber being furnished with a series of conduits or tubes, 
it comprises a casing with hollow walls containing water and directly 
communicating with the steam drum or similar portion of the steam 
generator. - Preferably the chamber is of cylindrical shape and has 
an annular water space; one end of the cylinder being open and the 
other closed by a hollow end wall communicating with the annular 
water space. Such a construction can be cheaply made; and the 
sliding frame or truck which supports the receiver into which the 
incandescent coke is discharged from the retort is conveniently com- 
bined with the movable end wall or door so that when the receiver 
containing the coke is slid into the chamber the latter is automatically 
closed to prevent heat losses. 


Fixing Diaphragms for Dry Meters.—No. 295,487. 


THompson, A., and WaLKER, J. (ALGAS METER AND EQUIPMENT 
Company), both of Leicester. 
No. 18,254; July 9, 1927. 
Accoriing to this invention the peripheral edge of the diaphragm is 
secured around the outside of the annular rim by a clamping wire, 
the opposing ends of which are fitted with lugs through which a 
Strew is passed to draw. them together for tightening the surround- 
Ing clamp wire. The opposing ends of the clamping wire are bent 
back to form hooks, and the lugs are formed to fit upon the bent 
ends. The clamping wire preferably presses the peripheral: edge of 
the dia; hragm into a circumferential groove formed in the annular 
rim; and in order to secure the diaphragm at the space between the | 
pposiney ends of the wire, a curved strip of channel cross-section 
‘used. This strip is inserted between the diaphragm and the wire | 
80 that ‘he ends of the latter overlap the ends of the strip, and thus | 
Keep it in place and press it into close contact’ with the diaphragm, | 
80 that the latter, at the place over which the wire does not extend, 
'S presse! against the rim by the strip. , 


situated in any of a variety of different positions. 


Thermostatic Valves.— No. 295,823. 


Rapiation Ltp., of Birmingham, and Yates, H. J., of 
Grosvenor Place, S.W. 1. 


No. 20,398; Aug. 2, 1927. 


The object of this invention, relating to thermostatically controlled 
gas valves adapted for use, more particularly, with gas heated cook- 
ing apparatus, domestic water boilers, &c., is to provide an im- 
proved construction whereby the position of one of the gas pipe con- 
nections can readily be varied relatively to the other without affect- 
ing any other part of the device, and whereby also the valve can 
readily be removed for cleaning without disturbing the adjustment. 

The invention comprises the construction of the body of the device 
from two parts, one of which contains the valve seating, the ad- 
justing mechanism, and one of the usual pipe connections, while the 
other part, which can be secured to the first in any of a plurality of 
different positions, is provided with the other pipe connection and 
also with a plug or cover piece whereby the valve chamber can be 
exposed for removal and replacement of the valve. 
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A Radiation Thermostat. 


Fig. 1 is a part sectionai side elevation, and fig. 2 an end elevation. 
The portion a of the body part, which has secured to it one of the 
thermostatic elements b, is provided with the valve seating c, and 
also one, d, of the usual pipe connections. This portion of the body 
part is formed with a flat or stepped face with which co-operates a 
corresponding face on the other body part e, which is provided with 
the other pipe connection f—usually the inlet. The second part is 
capable of being moved about the axis of the valve g into any one 
of a number of different positions—for example, four—where it can 
be secured by screws h, thus enabling the inlet (or outlet) to be 


: Also one side of 
the said part is fitted with a removable plug or cover piece i by which 


the valve chamber can be exposed for removal or replacement of the 
valve. 


Carbonization Plant.—No. 295,885. 


No. 33,091; Dec. 7, 1927. 
CHAMBER Ovens, Ltp., of Victoria Street, S.W. 1. 


[A communication from Pintscn and Dr. Orro G.M.n.H., of Berlin.] 


This invention relates more particularly to the construction of 
retort or chamber oven benches and the like, and seeks to provide 
a maximum of strength and rigidity while obviating the employ- 
ment of an undue amount of steel strengthening members. ( 
to ensure even expansion of a bench, it is 


In order 


necessary to offer an 


even resistance thereto; and the invention aims at achieving this 
in a longitudinal direction by the special constructon of the end 
walls. 

The usual method of constructing these end walls is to build them 
flat, relying for their strength upon the buckstays used for the re- 
inforeing; but the present invention provides a curved construction 
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of end wall, which not only supplies the utmost rigidity, ensuring 
that when the bench expands it moves as a whole, but also obviates 
the use of excessively heavy backstays and the -like reinforcing 
members. To this end, the ends of the benches are constructed in 
a series of curved segments between each of the buckstays or the 
like. The curved segments are arranged in such a manner that, 
on heating up the plant, they are adapted uniformly to distribute 
the stresses due to expansion so that the brickwork over the whole 
cross-section of the bench is consolidated in contradistinction to the 


















end wall only being under compression where the reinforcing mem- 
bers are situated. 

In order to provide for contraction that may take place on cooling 
down, and thus obviate fissures appearing which may not be close 
wher the bench again expands, the top ties holding the bench to. 
gether are provided with spring buffers, which ensure the beach 
being held together and contracting uniformly over its cross-section, 
The expansion at the bottom of the bench being less than at the top, 
the lower ties necd only be provided with thick wood pads. 





MISCELLANEOUS NEWS. 





HEALTH OF EMPLOYEES 
















The inquiry was limited to Melbourne and its suburbs; the ar- 
rangement being that a complete physical examination, including 
blood analysis, should be made of all employees, and that these 
examinations should be conducted at the establishments in which 
the men were engaged. Mr. Crofts (the Secretary of the Federated 
Gas Employees’ Industrial Union) stated that all the members of 
his Union welcomed the inquiry, and would submit themselves to 
the necessary tests; while the Gas Companies concerned signified 
that they were agreeable to the inquiry, and would afford all reason- 
able facilities for its proper conduct. These gas undertakings were 
the Metropolitan Gas Company of Melbourne, the Mentone Gas- 
Works, the Brighton Gas Company, Ltd., the Heidelberg Gas-Works, 
and the Colonial Gas Association, Ltd. Vertical, horizontal, and 
inclined retorts are all in use. 


AcTION OF CARBON MONOXIDE ON THE Bopy. 




























It has been known for a long time that carbon monoxide is ex- 
tremely poisonous ; but its exact mode of action has been the subject 
of controversy. The present belief is that it is not a true poison, hav- 
ing no irritating effect on the lungs, nor any toxic action on the body 
tissues. The gas acts as a poison in virtue of the fact that it readily 
combines with the haemoglobin in the red blood cells, and, according 
to the extent of this action, robs the blood of its oxygen-carrying 
capacity. Any harmful effects on the body cells are due to depriva- 
tion of oxygen, or anoxzmia; and the extent of the damage depends 
on the length of time oxygen has been withheld. 

For this reason, a short exposure to a high concentration of the 
gas will not cause damage of so permanent a nature to the body 
tissues as a continuous exposure to fairly low concentrations. With 
violent acute poisoning, the victim either dies at once or completely 
recovers, often with no after effects. If very small doses are con- 
tinually absorbed for short periods, it is possible for the gas to be 
thrown off, the oxygen-carrying function of the blood to continue 
without interruption, and no ill-effects to ensue. 

The combining power of carbon monoxide with hemoglobin is 
about 300 times greater than that of oxygen. Thus, if any carbon 
monoxide is present in the air at all, it is readily taken up by the 
blood; but in an ordinary atmosphere, as soon as the normal partial 
pressure of oxygen in the lungs is restored, the process is reversed, 
and the gas is rapidly eliminated from the blood. No harm is done 
to the red cells in this process, and they immediately resume their 
original functions. If the oxygen has been withheld from the tissues 
for too long a period, degeneration takes place—especially in the 
nervous system. 

The fatal dose depends on the length of exposure; and death will 
occur in about five hours with o-o2 p.ct. in the air, in about one 
hour with o-15 p.ct. With o’5 to 1 p.ct. a few breaths are sufficient. 
Henderson, in establishing a standard for a vehicular tunnel in New 
York, stated that the margin of safety was 0°04 p.ct., provided that 
not more than one hour was taken to pass through the tunnel. 

Muscular exercise, high temperature, and high humidity hasten 
the combination of carbon monoxide with the hemoglobin. Death 
occurs before all the hamoglobin is used up; and it is not possible 
to exceed about 8o p.ct. saturation. An idiosyncrasy towards the gas 
exists; some individuals being more readily affected than others. 











































TREATMENT OF AcuUTE CARBON MONOXIDE POISONING. 







The essential aim is to rid the blood of carbon monoxide as quickly 
as possible, in order to cut short the period of anoxemia. This is 
best done by removing the victim to an atmosphere of pure air—if 
necessary applying artificial respiration, and administering a mixture 
of oxygen and 5 p.ct. carbon dioxide. Rest is absolutely essential. 

+ When proper breathing is restored, rubbing the limbs and the appli- 
cation of warmth will give assistance to the circulation. The inhala- 
tion of the oxygen and carbon dioxide mixture has been found to 
decrease greatly the number and severity of the symptoms, and to 
reduce the possibility of dangerous after-effects. 













EXAMINATION PROCEDURE AND RESULTS. 







The medical examinations extended over a period of some two 
months in the winter of last year, during which time the West Mel- 
bourne, South Melbourne, Brighton, Footscray, Heidelberg, and Box 









IN GAS-MAKING PLANTS. 


A COMMONWEALTH OF AUSTRALIA INVESTIGATION. 


At the request of the Commonwealth Court of Conciliation and Arbitration, the Division of Industrial Hygiene, 
Commonwealth Department of Health, has completed an investigation into the effects of exposure to inhalation of 
carbon monoxide gas, and of working in high temperatures among workers in gas-making plants. The inquiry 
was conducted by Dr. Frank R. Kerr, and his findings are set forth in a lengthy report, a copy of which has 
been forwarded to us by Mr. James Harrison, the Secretary of the Gas Companies’ Association of Australia. 





Hill Gas-Works were visited. Each morning there was provided by 
the management a list of the names and occupations of the men to 
be at work during the day, with their hours of duty. From this a 
name was chosen at random, and a messenger dispatched to summon 
each man as he was required. The result was that the men were 
examined within a few minutes of their having been at work; and 
they received no warning beforehand. The examination was of a 
thorough character. The, average age of the men examined was 
just. under 43 years, and they were engaged in all classes of gas- 
works operations, and in connection with vertical, horizontal, and 
inclined retorts. The average years of service was just over twelve. 

The aim of the medical examination was to search for the pres- 
ence of carbon monoxide in the blood, to estimate any ill-effects due 
to excessive heat, and generally to take cognizance of any condition 
of poor health or physical defect which might be attributed directly 
or indirectly to the effects of the workers’ occupation. It was found 
that 1 man had 15 p.ct. of carboxyhzmoglobin in his blood, 1 had 
10 p.ct., 4 had 8 p.ct., 2 had 6 p.ct, and 49 had 5 p.ct., making 
57 in all, or 15°41 p.ct. of the men exainined. ~ No direct evidence 
was found ofthe existence of any chronic carbon monoxide poison- 
ing; but a condition of acquired tolerance to the gas was judged 
to be present in five men. The report shows that although in some 
cases men are exposed to a very high temperature, and are physically 
affected by it, the results are not lasting, and leave no permanent 
effects on the body. On an average the men had been at work for 
4 hrs. 52 min. before being called for examination. In the case of 
those found with carboxyhamoglobin, the average time was ‘4 hrs. 
53 min., or only a minute longer. The presence of carboxyhamo- 
globin in these cases therefore bore no relation to the length of time 
the men had been on duty that day. An increase in atmospheric 
temperature did not apparently cause an increase in the quantity of 
carbon monoxide absorbed. 


LonGc PERIODS OF SERVICE. 


Some long industrial histories were discovered. At West Melbourne 
a stoker aged 69 had worked for 46 years, nearly all the time at 
stoking. Having worked at his job for 45 years, an engine-driver, 
66 years old, was quite fit. A scurfer at Soywth Melbourne had 
laboured there for 45 years. At the other four gas-works there was 
no one who had worked longer than 34 years, but at Brighton there 
were two over 25 years. At West Melbourne, also, there were five 
others with industrial histories longer than 35 years, while at South 
Melbourne eight others had been there from 35 to 39 years. In addi- 
tion, several had worked at mining for many years before joining 
the gas industry, and others at naval and marine stoking and firing 
boilers. 

DeaTHs AND TIME Lossgs. 


The average number of men employed by the Metropolitan Gas 
Company of Melbourne each year from 1923 to 1927 was 1810; and 
the deaths during this five-year period numbered 42, making a death- 
rate of 4°64 per 1000 per annum. The average age of those who 
died was 54°95 years, and the length of service 22°76 years. The 
annual death-rate per 1000 living Victorians during the period 1920 
to 1922, for the age group 40-44, was 6°6. The death-rate the 
gas workers—namely, 4°64 per 1000—is therefore low. 


At the West Melbourne Works of the Company the average amount 
of time lost per man per annum during the period 1920-21 to 1926-27 
was 9 days 7 hours; while at the South Melbourne Works the ™ mber 
of days lost per year per man on account of illness was 5, and of 
accident 1°5, making a total of 6°5 days. From investigations made 
in other directions, it is concluded that the average industria! orker 
in Australia loses at least 6 days a year through illness. On this 
basis, the figures for the West Melbourne Gas-Works are abo the 
average; but at South Melbourne the time lost is not excessive. 

SumMING UP. 

During the investigation, which approached the matter from many 
aspects, 370 men were medically examined, and all except 10 P-Ct. 
were found to be of average physical condition or above it. veral 
of the men have been at their present work for many yea7s and 
the majority of those with long. experience of gas-works ¥~'* ee 

para- 


| much worse off physically than those who had been there a 
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tively short time. The cases of acute gassing were found to be few 
jn number (ten in eleven years), and in all except one instance of 
minor importance, with a short period off duty and no after-effects. 
The diseases one would expect to be prominent if the ill-effects of the 
gas industry were permanent and serious, were not so. The con- 
trary ‘vas, in fact, the case. Heart disease was responsible for only. 
5 out of 42 deaths, and 5 out of 49 retirements. Neurasthenia, 
chronic nephritis, and arteriosclerosis each brought about only one 
retirement. ‘‘ These figures,’’ says the report, ** are remarkable.’’ 
Cancer, because of its relation to the presence of tar and its pro- 
ducts, was specially looked for, but was found not to be prevalent. 
No cases were discovered on examination. In the last five years 
cancer has caused six deaths or premature retirement from duty. This 
is equivalent to a death-rate of 63 per 100,000 of population. The 
male rate for Victoria in 1926 was 101 per 100,000. 


EFFECTS OF CARBON MONOXIDE. 


The effects of carbon monoxide in the gas industry are sum- 
marized as follows in the report : 


1.—It must be concluded that there is a certain risk of acute 
carbon monoxide poisoning, at any rate of minor grades, as 
15°41 p.ct. of the men were found to have absorbed small 
quantities. 

2.—It is possible that on occasions more serious gassing may occur ; 


| 


but as all the men examined had their blood tested very soon 
after leaving the place of exposure, it is not likely that these 
are numerous. 

3-—The average degree of carbon monoxide absorption found is 
not enough to cause specific symptoms or serious after-effects ; 
but if it is continued for a long period—especially if somewhat 
greater amounts are absorbed on many occasions—a condition 
of chronic carbon monoxide poisoning may possibly arise. 

4.-—There is not enough evidence to prove, however, that any 
chronic poisoning exists, in view of the low average blood 
count, the extremely few cases of high blood count combined 
with eosinophilia, and the absence of the expected after-effects 
in older men and in those who died, or retired for reasons of 
ill-health. 

5-—In five cases a condition of tolerance in the gas is suspected— 
that is, the body has adapted itself to carrying-on its normal 
functions by making-up for the loss of a small quantity of 
available haemoglobin. The working capacity of the individual 
is not affected. 


To sum up, the working conditions are believed to have certain 
ill-effects on the ‘physical condition of the men, which are purely of 
a temporary character, and indicate less a state of ill-health than 
discomfort, unpleasantness, and fatigue. Ample opportunity is given 
to the men to recover fully from the effects of fatigue. 





EDUCATION OF THE ENGINEER. 


Discussion before the British Association for the Advancement of Science. 


There was a crowded meeting on the occasion of the joint dis- 
cussion, on Sept. 5, between Sections G (Engineering) and L (Educa- 
tion) on the subject of ‘* School, University, and Practical Training in 
the Education of the Engineer.’’ Dr. Cyrit Norwoop (President 
of Section L) took the chair, and the discussion was opened by Sir 
William Ellis (President of Section G). 

Sir Wiitiam E tis said that, though as an engineer he held per- 
sonal views on this matter, he thought it more suitable for him as 
President of the Engineering Section to set out certain points which 
would be likely to provoke discussion. First of all, there was the 
question of the extent to which it was desirable that public schools 
should go in giving opportunities for boys in the latter part of their 
school career to specialize in subjects cognate to the profession which 
they thought of adopting. It must be realized that there were many 
boys who at 16 years of age had not made up their minds what career 
to adopt in life, and in taking up engineering after leaving school 
they would probably have to devote any further educational oppor- 
tunities to dealing with subjects directly relating to engineering. 
his might prevent them getting any further general education, which 
would place them at a disadvantage in later life compared with 
those who had gone further in their general education in their school 
days. There was a tendency in the medical profession for a boy 
to specialize to the, extent of training for the first M.B. while at 
school; and if this could be done without encroaching on the oppor- 
tunity of going farther in general education, could not the same 
method be adopted in engineering’ ‘The next point was whether the 
practical training in engineering should immediately follow the school 
course, or whether it would be best to take it after the university 
course. Sir William set out the now well-known arguments on both 
sides of the problem, but did not express any definite views of his 
own, although he referred to the advantage of a boy getting his 
practical training when a boy, at which time, he suggested, the work- 
men were more will.ng to give advice and encouragement than they 
were when the boy was some years older—as, for instance, after the 
university course. Expediency, however, he said, must be the decid- 
ing factor. As regards the ‘* sandwich "’ system, it was pointed out 
that this was working reasonably satisfactory in those places where 
there were several pupils, and mention was made of the fact that 
the system was somewhat similar to that adopted in the training 
of mining engineers. Finally, Sir William. Ellis commented on the 
length of the university course, and expressed the view that, though 
four years was to be preferred to three years, the newer courses 
being arranged by the universities over three years did not place the 
same financial strain upon parents; and he urged the desirability oi 
adhering to. three years. lt was suggested that the first two years 
should be carried out on the usual lines, but that in the third year 
the student should be given the option of taking his Honours Course 
in one or other of the branches of engineering, rather than im- 
posing on the student a high level of engineering knowledge as a 
whole. This appeared to him to be feasible. 


SKILLED WORKERS AND PROFESSIONAL ENGINEERS. 


Sir Ivor Curtis urged a closer approximation between the ap- 
Prenticeship training of the skilled worker and that of the profes- 
sional engineer. Anyone who had had to design a system of engi- 
neering training would appreciate that it was essentially one of time, 
and that only by growing up within the industry could a boy learn 
‘0 recoguize the problems a knowledge of which was the hall-mark 
of his profession.’ As an aftermath of the war, the country was 
fighting or its ‘existence as an industrial nation. To live, it must 
design | ‘tter, produce more cheaply, give better value, and sell 
better than its rivals. Training for production and management had 
become - vital issue. These circumstances, together with the decay 
of the o!d apprenticeship system, combined to render very necessary 
‘recons' eration of existing systems of education and training. The 
fundame:+al problem was how to secure the -three essentials— 
Worksho; training, technical education, and general .self-development 


—during the pre-university stage without the sacrifice of any one of 
the three to another.. He suggested that there appeared everything 
to be gained by the schools of the country developing special part- 
time departments for the training of what might be termed the 
practical: minded boy, after the conclusion of the usual secondary 
school period, so that these boys could remain at their old schools 
and share in the games with their old comrades. When engineering 
first sought help from the universities, it needed most the design 
engineer and the research worker. To-day, it needed help no less 
in the training of the practical minded man for production and 
management. Could, asked Sir Ivor Curtis, the universities modify 
their long-established practice and outlook to meet this new demand 
and the needs of these practical minded men? At the same time, 
he emphasized the necessity for a further widening of the interest 
taken in education by the professional institutions, especially from 
the point of view of the training of those for the higher positions. 
Finally, Sir Ivor recommended the formation of local advisory coun- 
cils consisting of representatives of the management, the worker, 
the school or education authority, the teacher, the parent, and the 
boy; and from these he foreshadowed the evolution ‘of a national 
advisory council. 


‘TECHNICAL EDUCATION AND COMMERCIAL CONDITIONS. 


Sir James HeNvERsSON, enlarging on a few of the points mentioned 
by Sir William Ellis, spoke of the great difference between the prac- 
tical training afforded at technical education institutions and the 
actual conditions obtaining under commercial conditions. Again, the 
school or university could never teach a student those qualities which 
came only by judgment and experience, and no combination of school 
and university education could turn out an engineer according to the 
definition of the Charter of the Institution of Civil Engineers. Any 
claims which gave this impression should be avoided; and it was 
from this point of view that the degrees of bachelor of engimeering 
and master of engineering, granted by some of the mewer univer- 
sities, were to be deprecated. The terms B.Sc. or M.Se., as adopted 
in the older universities, were to be preferred. By all means train 
boys to use their hands; but it must not be assumed that boys so 
trained were engineers. Indeed, the word “ engineer ’’ was greatly 
misused. What was needed was a combination of the various pro- 
fessional institutions to stop this misuse and close the profession 
against the unqualified in the manner the medical profession was 
closed. 

THE OUTLOOK OF INDUSTRIALISTS. 


Prof. A: L. MELLANBY expressed the view that the great majority 
of students taking the engineering courses at universities and tech- 
nical schools did not require the advanced courses which they were 
compelled to take, and that what was needed was active co-operation 
with industrial concerns so that the educational authorities could 
better meet the needs of industry. The higher university technical 
courses were only suitable for those whose duties would lie in the 
direction of design and research, and these were a relatively small 
proportion of the whole of engineering students. The great difficulty 
had been that, in the recent past, industrialists had been reluctant 
to admit the value of technical training. For a long time they had 
decried technical educational schemes; and though this attitude 
was changing, it was not yet clear that the appreciation of technical 
training Was practical, or that co-operation with the educational 
authorities was fully effective. With the exception of a few firms 
who had special schemes of their own, the importance of technical 
education was not fully recognized, despite the growth and power of 
foreign competition. As the result of his own experience he sug- 
gested that beginners’ courses in engineering should be free from 
the so-called preliminary work in science, and a descriptive and 
explanatory form of engineering should take its place. There should 
be a system of graded scholarships which would ensure that youths 
of promise could be passed on to the higher schools and universities 
without delay, and there should also be a national system of appren- 
ticeship combining works education with class trainiag; and com, 
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bined with this should be a scheme for ensuring that the higher engineers would be. welcomed. At the same time, headmasters could 
appointments in engineering, were filled only by the truly qualified. offer some hints to industrialists in the matter of maintaining char. 
This question of the higher qualifications for the more important acter on the part of the young men they took into their shops; and 
posts was a matter for the engineering institutions rather than the | particularly in recognizing that most of these young men came there 
educational institutions, to learn and to progress. Too often, by the task they were put 
on, these young fellows became depressed and often degraded. 


DEVELOPMENT OF CHARACTER, 

Sir Henry Fow.er suggested that the real point in the education of bg elie oS psy money 
young men wishing to enter engineering was, What could educa- 
tionalists do to strengthen their character? It often happened that 
a man was a wonderful mathematician or had a wonderful know- 
ledge of physics, but he lacked character; and it was in this con- 
nection that it would have. been an. advantage to have some psycho- 
logists present. His own idea of engineering education was to take 
a boy from a public school when he' had not specialized too much 
on any one subject, and place him in a shop for twelve months, 
during which time he should attend part-time classes. Then he should | 
go to the university for three years, and during vacation go back | 
to the shop. Finally, he should have two years in the shops. TEACHING OF ENGINEERING 


Dr. W. W. Vaucuan (Headmaster of Rugby) said that surely the | 
whole object of education was to strengthen character, While he was Prof, W. Kerr said there was now a new demand for develop- 


pleased to hear engineers asking for a general education carried as | ment in engineering teaching which seemed to entail what might 
far as possible, yet the public schools were asked to surrender the be termed educational research. Certain it was that-a need existed 
boys at 16 years of age. It was, however, impossible to send out for a separate training of those who possessed scholarly minds and 
a boy of 16 with both a strong character and a good general educa- those with practical minds, and he hoped that when the new schemes 
tion. With regard to teaching something of engineering in the | were devised it would be found that they avoided what he regarded 
public schools, the difficulty was that educationalists knew little of | as the overloaded nature of the engineering curricula. 

what was being done in the shops, and industrialists knew little of Dr. J. Granam (Leeds) pointed out that in Leeds a series of 
what was being accomplished in the schools; and there was a great | scholarships had been established which gave equal opportunity to 
liability to judge the schools by the failures that came out of them. everybody of getting to the university. It had been found that the 
The fact was that many different types of person were required for | best return for the money was received from the boy who went from 
all the professions, and no one educational system sufficed for all | the secondary school at about 16 years of age into the engineering 
those needed in engineering or any other industry. There were those | shops, though it would be all the better if he stayed another year at 
who made good subordinates but who failed completely if placed | the secondary school, The engineers, however, demanded that the 
in the top positions. Something like 50 p.ct. of the boys in public | boys should come to them at 16; and from this point of view the 
schools to-day expressed a preference for engineering, but it would engineers required a little education, because their outlook was too 
be absurd to suggest that all these should be trained for the higher | narrow. These boys went into the shops for three years or four 
positions. The ideal, in his opinion, would be for a boy to leave years, meanwhile attending technical schools at night—when they 
school at 17 or 18 years of age, go for a year in a works, and then were too tired to get the full advantage. Here again engineers them- 
pass on to the university. In his view, a student who went to the selves required educating. At the end of the workshop period, the 
works before the university would be infinitely the more competent | records of the boys were examined; and if they were satisfactory, 
engineer and infinitely more agreeable as a human being, because he the boys were granted a university scholarship for three years. It 
would have obtained a knowledge of human nature in the mass. was really only during recent years that engineers had ceased to be 
While headmasters were prepared to confess that they had failed afraid of brains, and even now the attitude of industry towards tech- 
in their efforts to produce character, it must not be thought that this nical schools was very different from what it was abroad, where the 
was due to want of trying. Character, after all, was a hard thing industries supported the technical schools out of the profits, whereas 
to produce and a very hard thing to examine; and any hints from — here the technical school was looked to to develop the industry, 


Mr. A. Lennox Stanton, who spoke as a psychologist-engincer, 
observed that he regarded an engineer as one who had learned the 
forces of Nature to such an extent that the maximum efficiency cvuld 
be attained with a minimum of waste. This was the definition 
he had endeavoured to apply in his engineering experience. On of 
the things most lacking to-day was the avility to pay attention to 
detail; and it was in this respect that the American. trained engineer 
had the advantage of the English trained engineer. They needed to 
develop the qualities of patience, courage, and perseverance to get 
down to details and essentials. 
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ROCHDALE GAS DEPARTMENT. gas temporarily ceasing manufacture, and to the fact that the pre- 


vious year included the coal stoppage period of 1926. -The volume of 
Optional Two-Part System of Charging for Gas. gas sold during the year was 639,777,000 c.ft., as compared with 
663,493,000 c.ft. during the year ended March, 1927. 
part system of charging for gas. The new charge is based on a a — ame © Yop manage a bi As - — vers ~ ae 
F ; z ordinary meters and 6445 have prepayment meters; the increase in 
fixed sum of 10s. per quarter per premises, with a charge for gas | the number of consumers during the year being 871. The coal car- 
at the very low figure of 5°474d. per therm (2s. 2d. per 1000 c.ft.), | bonized during the year was 55,542 tons, and the coal gas made per 
less o'g2d. per therm (2d. per 1000 ¢.ft.) discount—that is 5°054d. | ton of coal carbonized 66°24 therms. There was no carburetted 
per therm (2s. per 1000 C.{t.) net. water gas manufactured during the year. The gas yield is satis- 
It will certainly pay all domestic consumers who adopt this tariff | factory, having regard to the fact that the greater part of the coal 
to introduce gas in place of coal or cther forms of heating, to use carbonized was washed coking smalls. The coke sold was 32,22! 
gas for cooking, water-heating, refrigeration, and to retain gas for | tons, equivalent to 11°60 cwt. per ton of coal carbonized. The quality 
of the coke has been considerably improved as a result of bench 


The Rochdale Gas Department, have introduced an optional two- 


lighting. 
On the new charge gas can be used freely for all domestic pur- quenching, the average moisture content being under 3 p.ct., as 
poses. The following example illustrates the new system : compared with 15 p.ct. when the old system of quenching by immer- 
j : site ' ‘ sion was in operation. The average ash content of the coke was 
EXISTING SCALE. NEW TWO-PART SCALE. é pa nha bs Sa ere 
j ’ ; 85 p.ct. The good quality has enabled sales to be well maintained 
Consumption 166° 25, therms, or panes ps et 166°25 therms, or in spite of severe competition in a falling market. The fuel research 
2< "7 oT i 1 4 Ss, Bp; 4 > a 5 . “* a 
AP Se... ps ee ae. i laboratory with carbonizing test plant has proved of great value. 
£ s. d. - £ s. d The average price realized for gas per therm sold was 9°57d., 5 
scopc.R. atss. od. . . Git 3 Fined charge at'‘ses. per compared with 9'92d. in the year ended March 3 927. The price 
Less 35,000 c.ft. at 2d. per eater. eV, ew f - 4 ) i - » ts @ March 31, 1927- I"! 
ooo c.ft. discount . . 0 5 10 35,000 c.ft. at 2s. 2d. . . 3 15 10 of gas was reduced by 1d. per therm as from July I, 1927- 
The Board have had under consideration alternative schemes of 


£5 15 10 | charging for gas for manufacturing purposes, and a two-part charge 


Less 35,000 c.ft. at 2d. per has been evolved, which relieves the manufacturer from the possibility 


1000 c.ft. discount . . © 5 10 | of bearing any charges other than such as are incidental to the 
, eter be ———— | particular service and supply given. The following is the proposed 
Total account .. . £6 5 5 Fotal account . . £5 10 © | geale of optional charges for manufacturing and power purposes to 


On this example the consumer saves 15s. 5d. per annum. come into force on and after March 31, 1928: 





The system is optional, and is confined to purely domestic con- Annual Charge Based on 12-Hour Maximum Demand, 
sumers, who must sign an agreement to remain on the new system Per Therm. 
for twelve menths. ‘The arrangement is to be subject to three £ s. d. 
months’ notice thereafter. Pec the Gest. so thet. 6 os a woah Oe 
There is an additional charge of o°842d. per therm (4d. per 1000 > = . Tee CT ed a ee ey : a “ 
‘Oo ‘Y ; > > > ” ” ” . . . . . . . . 3 
c.ft.) for consumers outside the borough. “ —" ea EN Se 
— ” », 200 ” 6 ee ek oe “UG. cae 5. 2O4@ 
For all above 500 - eo bee at 10 Boeke @ 
STRETFORD AND DISTRICT GAS BOARD. Commodity Charge. 
on P Per Therm 
The following extracts are’taken from the annual report of Mr. a 
W. M.. Carr, the Engineer, General Manager, and Clerk to the Stret- For the first 500 thermspermonth .... . 3 
e ‘ . »  Mext 4,500 ., oo a eS mete oe 
ford and District Gas Board, on the working of the gas undertaking se rs = . 6 eR. PP 
for the year ended March 31. “ +» 30,000 ,, rl sich tease 2 he. a 
The total quantity of gas made was 3,679,437 therms actual, or For all above 50,000 _,, " a a I 
3,604,590 therms calculated on basis of declared calorific value of These prices are subject to a discount of 3d. per therm pay- 
500 B.Th.U. per c.ft., and the quantity of gas sold was 3,198,885 ment within 28 days from delivery of account. 
therms—a decrease of 118,580 therms, or 3°57 p.ct., as compared The net result of the year’s working shows a gross balance on 
a 


with the previous year ended March, 1927. The decrease is due to revenue account of £56,020, compared with £48,794 in 19275 
reduced consumption consequent upon the largest industrial user of difference of £7226. The final balance in hand is £9151. 
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TRADE NOTES. 
Two ‘ Radiation ’’ Booklets. 


Messrs. Radiation Ltd. have produced two excellent booklets. 
One, entitled *‘ Things that. Matter in Cooker Design,’’ is of a tech- 
nical nature, and explains the features of modern oven design ; 
while the other booklet, ** What the ‘ Regulo ’ Means to You,”’ is 
written in simpler form, with a view to its being employed for 
distribution to users of the ‘*‘New World ”’ gas cooker and to con- 
sumers generally. 

Young & Shaw. 

Mr. H. J. Young, Consulting Metallurgist and Works Chemist, 
of 3, Central Buildings, Westminster, announces that he has taken 
into partnership Mr. George Shaw, M.Sc. (Durham), and will prac- 
tise with him as from Aug. 1, 1928, under the style of Young & 
Shaw, Analytical and Consulting Chemists, at 4974, Shields Road, 
Walker Gate, Newcastle-on-Tyne. All types of analysis and physical 
testings, including gas testing, will be undertaken. 

Richmond’s New Gas Fire List. 

The Richmond Gas Stove and Meter Company, Ltd., have pub- 
lished a new edition of their gas fire list, from which it is seen that 
there are several new features which are worthy of note in the well- 
known range of designs available for this season. The ‘ Eton,” 
“ Harrow,’’ and ‘‘ Winchester” grates have been still further im- 
proved by new-pattern dog fenders which enhance the appearance 
of these popular fires. ‘‘ Marlborough,” ‘‘ Winchester,”’ and “‘ Chip- 
pendale *’ grates are available in this new and charming finish, in 
which the fire is actually ‘‘ cased’ or ‘‘ armoured’”’ in solid sheet 
brass, copper, or pewter. Illustrations are shown in a special 
coloured inset, which also depicts several examples of the popular 
** Lustre’’ finishes. The ‘‘ New Insert’’ fires form a new series of 
fires for placing in the coal grate opening, 


in, 
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CUAL TRADE REPORTS. 
From Our Own Correspondents. 
NORTH-EAST COAST. 


fhe market remains quiet, and demand is very disappointing. 
The tonnage position is more satisfactory than it was a few weeks 
ago; but in the meantime quotations in several instances have fallen 
to lower levels, and even so they fail to attrect new business. It is 
satisfactory that nearly the whole of a Swedish railways contract 
of over 50,000 tons has been placed for Northumberland and Durham 
On the whole, perhaps Northumberland collieries are work- 
ing rather better than of late; but the Durham position is very weak 
and irregular, especially for coking and gas collieries. 

Wear Special gas makes quote 15s. 3d. to 15s. od. f.o.b., and best 
qualities 14s. gd. Other qualities are from 13s. 6d. to 13s. gd. All 
are working very irregularly, and are badly in need of more trade. 
Coking coals, too, are passing through a very bad time, and although 
nominal quotations range from 13s. 3d. to 13s. gd., quite good 
brands are obtainable at the lower figure, and some ordinary qualities 
are offered below 13s. Durham bunker coals are quiet at 13s. gd. to 
14s. for best qualities, and 13s. to 13s. 6d. for others. Northumber- 
lands maintain the agreed minimum prices of 13s. 6d. for best 
screened sorts downwards. 

Gas coke moves slowly ; 





coals. 


but tonnage is being better stemmed, and 
prices are expected to improve. Current prices for shipment are 
igs. to 20s. f.o.b. 


YORKSHIRE AND LANCASHIRE. 


There has been only a moderate demand for domestic coal in 
Yorkshire and Lancashire during the past week. ‘The recent iu- 
creased activity occasioned by the advance in. price has resulted in a 
temporary lull in regard to merchants’ orders. The Doncaster Races 
holidays have caused a heavy depletion in supplies; but the inland 
market has not been materially affected. 

Prices for export and bunker coal have stiffened in sympathy with 
the shortage, and prompt steams are difficult to arrange, while col- 
lieries are not inclined to sell far ahead. 

Industrial fuel is rather uncertain, although some advances in 
price have been maintained. The position in regard to the near 
is ratner problematical, in view of steadier working at the 
pits, coupled with no sign of increased demand from the large con- 
suming trades. Coking coals are still firm, with furnace coke 
slightly appreciated. 

With the majority of gas-works fixed under contract, normal 
seasonal conditions prevail. 

the following are Humber bunker and export prices, f.o.b. usual 
shipy i 1g ports: 

South Yorkshire—Hards, Association, bunkers 20s. 3d. to 20s. 6d., 
export 15s. 6d.; screened gas coal, export 15s. 6d. to 16s.; washed 
trebles, 15s. 6d. to 16s.; washed doubles, 14s. 6d. to 15s.; washed 
singles, 13s. 6d. to 14s.; washed smalls, bunkers 15s. 3d. to 15s. 6d., 
export iis.; rough slack, bunkers 14s. to. 14s. 3d.; smithy peas, 
export 16s. 6d. to 17s.-6d. per ton. 

West Yorkshire—Hartley’s (f.o.b. Goole), bunker 17s. 6d., export 
14s, to 15s.; screened gas coal, export 14s .to I5s. ; washed trebles, 


LULL 








158. to 15s. 6d.; washed doubles, 13s. gd. to 14s. 3d.; washed 
Singles, 13s. to 13s. gd.; washed smalls, bunkers 14s. 6d. to 15s., 
export 11s.; wnwashed trebles, export 14s. 6d. to 15s.; unwashed 
doubles, 11s. to 11s, 6d.; rough slack, 8s. gd. to gs. 3d.; coking 


smalls, 8s. 6d. to gs. 6d. per ton. 

Derbyshire and Nottinghamshire—Top hards, bunkers 20s. to 
20s. gd., export 15s. to 16s.; cobbles, export 13s. 6d. to 16s. ; 
Washed trebles, 15s. 6d: to 16s.'; washed doubles, 14s.; washed 
Singles, 13s. 6d.; washed smalls, bunkers 14s. 6d. to 15s., export 
\ls.; unwashed doubles, export 12s. to 13s.; rough slack, bunkers 
148., export gs. 6d. to ros. 6d.- per ton. 

Yor sshire, Derbyshire, and Nottinghamshire—Screened steam coal, 








bunkers 17s. 6d. to 18s. 6d., export 12s. to 13s. 3d.; gas coke, 
export 20s, to 23s.; furnace coke, export 19s. to 19s. 6d.; washed 
steam, Goole, 15s. 6d. to 16s.; Hull (West Yorks.), 17s.; Hull 
(South Yorks.), 18s. 6d. per ton. 


MIDLANDS. 

The increased activity of markets is maintained, and there is a 
good deal of talk of prices going higher in October. There will 
have to be a more pronounced quickening of demand before the 
general level of values can be materially affected,-however. Employ- 
ment is still irregular at a good many of the collieries, the expansion 
which has taken place since August being unequally distributed. 

The better situated collieries outside the restriction scheme are 
working full time, and are able to obtain the rises asked for on 
low summer prices. It is calculated that as the season advances 
the effect of restricted outputs at the associated collieries will be 
more generally apparent. Merchants are very cautious, however, 
about speculating in anticipation of actual sales in the present rather 
confused position of the market. Buying on London account has 
gone ahead more steadily than buying in the neighbourhood of the 
coalfields, where the household consumer as yet shows little concern 
for his autumn requirements. 

There is no development of any movement in the industrial de- 
mand. Supplies are plentiful, and. market operations are governed 
very much by current consumptive requirements. Slacks are abun- 
dant. Larger tonnages are being used for heating and other pur- 
poses; but they are readily forthcoming, as the increased output of 
coal necessarily implies the making of more slack. There is no 
stringency as regards ‘‘D.S.” nuts. Bakers’ nuts, however, are 
in brisk request and tending upwards. 


—— 


CURRENT SALES OF GAS PRODUCTS. 
The London Market for Tar, Tar Products, and Sulphate. 
Lonvon, Sept. 17. 
Prices of products generally remain unchanged, and are as follows : 
Pitch is about 47s. 6d. to 48s. per ton. 
Crevsote is about 73d. per gallon. 
Pure benzole, about 1s. 8d. per gallon. 
Solvent naphtha, g5/100, is 1s, 5d. to 1s. od. per gallon. 
Pure toluole, is. 11d. to 2s. per gallon. 
Pyridine bases, about 5s. per gallon. 





Tar Products in the Provinces. 
Sept. 17. 

There is really nothing of interest to remark in the market for tar 
products. 

Pitch is unchanged. There continues to be a fair amount of inquiry 
from the Continent; but the prices indicated by the continental con- 
sumers are so low that they do not interest the manufacturers on 
this side. Some business is ‘reported to have been done at 45s. per 
ton f.o.b.; on the other hand, it is known that offers made at this 
figure have been declined. 

There is no alteration in the market for water-white products. 
There is a good inquiry for all qualities, and a steady business is 
passing. 

Creosote is steady, but with little business doing. 

Crude carbolic remains unchanged. Business has been done lor 
delivery to the end of the year at 2s. 1d. 

‘The market for cresylic acid generally remains quiet. 

‘the average prices of gas-works products during the week were: 
Gas-works tar, 33S. 9d. to 38s. gd. Pitch—East Coast, 45s. to 47s. od. 


f.o.b. West Coast—Manchester, 40s. to 41s. ; Liverpool, 42s. to 43s. ; 
Clyde, 42s. to 43s. Toluole, naked, North, 1s. 5d. to is. od. 
nominal. Coal-tar crude naphtha, in bulk, North, gd. to 10d. 


Solvent naphtha, naked, North, 1s. 13d. to 1s. 2d. Heavy naphtha, 
North, 1s. to 1s. ofd. Creosote, in bulk, North, liquid, 5§d. to 64d. ; 
salty, 53d. to 6d.; Scotland, 53d. to 6d. Heavy oiis, in bulk, North, 
8id. to 8d. Carbolic acid, 60 p.ct., 2s. 1d. to 2s, 19d. prompt. 
Naphthalene, £13 to £15; salts, £5 to £5 10s., bags included. 
Anthracene, ‘‘A’’ quality, 2$d. per minimum 40 p.ct., purely 
nominal; ‘* B ’’ quality, unsaleable. 


Benzole Prices. 
The following are considered to be the market prices to-day: 


s. d. s. d. 
Crude benzole . . . o 104to o 11 per gallon at works 
Motor ” soe E 4h 5 os os *” 
go p.ct. ” ° ° i. 7 wt 8 ” ” ” 
Pure o» “a So wit 86 os - 





Northampton Polytechnic Institute.—The prospectus lor the 1925- 
2g session, which commences on Sept. 24, shows how well organized 
the Institute is in regard to the teaching of applied chemistry and the 
training of fuel technicians. 

Institute of Fuel.—Owing to the steady growth of the Institute 
and the desirability of providing additional amenities for the benefit 
of members, the Council have taken more commodious premises on 
the second floor at 53, Victoria Street, S.W.1. The offices will be 
occupied by the Institute next Monday, and will include, in addition 
to a general office and library, a reception and reading room available 
for use of members during office hours. As it is contemplated that 
a large number of British and foreign fuel technologists will be 
visiting London during the Fuel. Conference of .the World Power 
Conference, the Council extend a cordial invitation to them to make 
usé of the premises of the Institute during the period of the confer- 
ence, and have arranged to’ place at the service of members and 
visitors a: stenographer and typist for urgent correspondence. _Mem- 
bers-and visitors to the conference may, if desired, have letters ad- 
dressed to the Institute of Fuel. 
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Thames’ Tar Distilleries, Ltd., has been registered, with a 
nominal capital of £5000 in £1 shares, to carry on the business in- 
dicated by the title. Mr. George Evetts is a Director. 


Carlisle Gas Supply.—The policy of the Carlisle Corporation 
in extending the city gas mains to adjoining country districts is 
veing further developed. Supplies are now to be given to Longburgh, 
Hayton, Heads Nook, and Durdar. Through the facilities granted 
by the Corporation a large rural area has been provided with gas, 
which is much appreciatea. 


Aberystwyth Gas Company.—The half-yearly report of the Direc- 
tors of the Aberystwyth Gas Company states that for the half-year 
ended June 30 there was a profit of £2095, out of which ordinary 
dividends are to be paid on the original shares at the rate of 15 p.ct. 
per annum, on the new shares 4,10 Ios. p.ct. per annum, on the 
p.ct. per annum, and on the debenture bonds 
The price of gas was reduced by 2d. per therm, 
and during the year. 


preference shares 5 
4:4 108. per annum. 


to 10d., from Jan. 1, 


Maryborough Gas and Coke Company, Ltd.—In their half-yearly 
report and balance-sheet, the Directors state that gas sales show a 
falling-off as compared with the corresponding term of the previous 
year, and residual products also show a decrease, due principally to 
the present depression in trade. After writing off 4,600 for deprecia- 
tion, transferring £206 to reserve fund, and making provision for all 
other charges, the profits amounted to £)1662. To this amount had 
to be added £239, brought forward from last half-year, making the 
total amount at credit of profit and loss account £;1992. The Direc- 
tors recommended the payment of a dividend oi 7 p.ct. per annum, 
leaving a balance of £°548 to be carried forward. 

Rating of Machinery.—The law of rating of machinery and 
lant Was put on an entirely different basis by the Rating and Valua- 
tion Act, 1925, and ‘will be further altered by the rating relief pro- 
posals before Parliament. Therefore, a book dealing with the new 
law and the-special procedure set up to decide disputes as to what 
is rateable machinery must be welcome. Mr. J. Scott Henderson 
has compressed a large amount of information into a small book 
published at 5s. by the Argus Press, Ltd., Tudor Street, E.C., and by 

Kating and Inceme-Tax,’ 1, Dr. Johnson’s Buildings, Temple, 
E.C, ‘lhe book makes it clear that the Government’s proposals do 
not by any means amount to the de-rating of: machinery, and that 
opposition of may have to be surmounted before 
machinery escapes any rating at all. The rights of the ratepayer 
are indicated, and the book contains a list of all Statutory Orders 
relating to machinery, and a list of the referees appointed to arbi- 


i 


various kinds 


trate in disputes. 

Fairy Gas Competition.—Birmingham and Dundee have again 
been successful in carrying-off the two 4/50 ‘* Fairy Gas ”’ scholar- 
ships offered by the British Commercial Gas Association for the best 
essays on a subject connected with the domestic uses of gas. A 
Birmingham girl won the scholarship in 1925, and this is the third 
year in succession that a Dundee child has been successful. This 
vear Kathleen Mary Shinton, of the ‘* M.P. ’” Commercial College, 
Birmingham, wins the scholarship offered fer children in England, 
Ireland, and Wales, and Norman Wilson Ewan, of the Morgan 
Academy, Dundee, that for children in Scotland. By the terms of 
the award the money has to be spent in assisting the education of the 
winner. Children from many towns and villages throughout the 
country have won prizes; and among the 17,000 entrants for the 
competition were children from the Channel Isles and the Orkneys, 


so it would seem that “* Fairy Gas’’ is now famous throughout the 
land. In appreciation of young Birmingham’s knowledge of the 


uses of gas, the Corporation Gas Department have added the sum of 
£25 to the scholarship. 


Good Working at Farnworth.—In moving the adoption of the 
report and balance-sheet at the half-yearly meeting of the Farn- 
worth and Kearsley Gas Company, the Chairman, Mr. W. Watson, 
J.P., said that they could congratulate themselves on the result, 
considering that the reduction in the price of gas during the half- 
year had amounted to £1883, which was more than the amount of 
dividend they were paying. For some time to come there did not 
appear to be a further opportunity for reduction in the price. They 
would notice that £,1400 had been put to redemption fund account, 
and the amount standing against this account was £,23,150. They 
had still £7350 to provide for in two years’ time; and after this 
had been found it would considerably improve their position towards 
a further reduction in the price of gas, and an increase in dividends. 
The half-year had been an expensive one for renewals. In July 
they had a week’s gas exhibition and cookery demonstration. A 
first-class demonstrator attended two cookery sessions daily, which 
interested an average attendance of 100 people; and as a result the 
sales of gas appliances had gone up. 

Annual Report of St. Dunstan’s.—The report of St. Dunstan’s 
on the work carried out during the year ended March 31 last shows 
that expenditure has exceeded income by £35400. The Council, how- 
ever, express the fullest confidence that the income needed to carry 
on its work will be maintained, and that a sufficient surplus will be 
forthcoming which will enable them to set aside a sinking fund which 
will endow St. Dunstan’s at the end of the fifteenth year. One 
reason for the adverse balance this year is the increase in the pro- 
vision of expert supervision for, and the subsidization of, the blinded 
craftsmen’s trades. ‘* Paradoxically,’’ says the report, ‘* the increase 
is direct evidence of the success of St. Dunstan’s methods, for it is 
wholly and exclusively direct subsidy on increased trade. In fact, it 
means that the blinded craftsmen have increased their turnover, 
their use of subsidized raw material, and the volume of finished 
articles which St. Dunstan’s has to help them to sell by no less a 
sum than £14,000. Nothing could be better for the men than that 
they should thus add to their productivity and earning power, for 
greater activity and more money in the home mean greater happi- 
ness and a higher standard of living. ’ 








—— 


Imperial Continental Gas Association.—The Board of Directoy; 
intend shortly to declare, out of the ascertained profits for the half. 
year ended June 30 last, an interim dividend at the rate of 5 p.c 
(actual) on the £1,976,000 capital stock of the Association, pay abl 
less income tax at 4s. in the pound, on Nov. 15. The transfer \.ooks 
of the Association will be closed from Oct. 24 to Nov. 6, both days 
inclusive. 


Gas Meter Testing in Glasgow.—Reporting on the work ci the 
Gas Meter Testing Department at Glasgow, for the year ended 
May 31, Mr. S. B. Langlands (the Inspector) states that the totaj 
number of meters tested was 23,815, and the amount of fees collected 
41460. These figures show a decrease on those of 1927. Of th 
total number of meters tested, 2870 were new meters, 19,950 wer 
repaired meters, and 995 were sent in by gas consumers for certifica. 
tion as to correctness. 


Fatal Explosion at Billingham.—On Sept. 9 two workmen wer 
killed, and several were injured, by an explosion which occurred 
at the synthetic ammonia and nitrate factory at Billingham. Thy 
particular plant associated with the accident consisted of four towers 
for removing the carbon monoxide from water gas; and at the 
inquest on Sept. 11 it was stated that the explosion was caused by 
the oil-operated isolation valves opening, one of them fully and 
another partly, and allowing the escape of gas. 


Results at Dunfermline.—In his annual report on the working 
of the Dunfermline Gas Department for the year ended May 15, M: 
James Campbell, the Engineer and Manager, states that the gross 
profit was £22,857, and that 4/4266 remains to be carried forward to 
the next accounts. The quantity of gas made, 360 million c.ft., shows 
a decrease of 3°42 p.ct. on the corresponding figure last year, which 
is accounted for by the depressed state of trade in the area. The 
price of gas has been fixed at the same rate as last year—viz., 3s 
per 1000 c.ft., or 8°37d. per therm. 


Victoria Embankment Fire Caused by Electricity.—In last week's 
** JourNAL ’’ there was a short account of a fire caused by the fusing 
of an electric cable under the Victoria Embankment. ‘The Londor 
Fire Brigade were called out on Sunday. last to another ouibreak o 
fire under the footway of the Victoria Embankment, also caused b 
the fusing of a high-tension electric cable. Smoke was seen issuing 
from an iron grating on the riverside footway between Waterloo 
Bridge and the Temple Station shortly before 8 p.m., and the alarm 
was given. By the time the firemen arrived, smoke was also coming 
from other gratings and manholes, and they found it difficult to fin: 
the seat of the fire underground. After a time they succeeded, an 
a party of men wearing oxygen breathing apparatus went down : 
manhole with chemical extinguishers, which proved sufficient to quell 
the outbreak. In the meantime, after two brilliant electric flashes 
from a grating near the Temple Station, a section of the Embank- 
ment electric lamps went out, and soon afterwards the rest we 
apparently switched off as a precautionary measure. The firemen 
finished their work with the aid of electric torches and lamps 
furnished by Post Office electricians. By 9 p.m. the fire was out 
and most of the lights were switched on again. 








The Coalville Urban Council 
£1000 to the relief of the rates. 


Gas Department are contributing 


The price of Kinghorn gas has been reduced by od. per 
1000 c.ft., making the charge 6s. 
The Sowerby Bridge Town Council have received permission to 


borrow £4020 and 4,580 for the installation of a carburetted water 
gas plant at the Sowerby Bridge Gas-Works. 


The Wem Urban District Councii have accepted the tender of the 
Wem Gas Lighting Company for lighting the street lamps, at 
£3 5s. od. per lamp, during the coming winter. 


Mr. J. H. Akam, Superintendent at the Birkshall Gas-\Works, 
Bradford, and Mr. W. Harker, foreman of the meter department, 
Mill Street, are dye to retire shortly, after having served Gas 
Department for 40 years. The Bradford Gas Committee have ;iaced 
on record their appreciation of the services of both gentlemen. 
rpora- 


An outbreak of fire occurred on Sept. 12 at the Perth ¢ 
boiler 


tion Gas-Works at Friarton. With a view to repairing a 
which forms part of the bitumen mixing plant, workmen had lighted 
a fire beneath to run off the bitumen, which, however, caught fire. 
The Perth Fire Brigade were sent for, and were able to extinguish 
the blaze with one line of hose; little damage being done. 


The Shifnal Council recently had before them the tender o! 





local Gas Company for the lighting of the streets during the coms 
season. For seven months’ lighting, the Company quoted 50 lamy> 
at 56s. 3d. per lamp. .There was also to be an extra charge for taking 
off the lamps and controllers, and refixing. The figures were vant 
sidered exorbitant, and it was decided that a deputation should wall 
on the Company to discuss the matter, and that failing an ag py 
a Special Committee be empowered to make other arrangs ts 10 
lighting the town. 

A report from the Lighting Committee presented at : 3 
meeting of the Midsomer Norton Urban Council stated that ticre “ 
been correspondence with the local Gas Company and with t! ae 


Somerset Electric Supply Company, Ltd., as to the lighti She 
public streets. The Committee recommended that the Counc! —_ 
the tender of the Gas Company, and that a contract for oe 
of three years be prepared. The lighting period is to ‘! ee 
Sept. 17, and terminate on April 12 in each year. The 
tion was adopted. 
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STOCK MARKET REPORT. 


INDUSTRIAL transactions again dominated the, 


stock markets last week. Gilt-edged stocks, 
overshadowed by the monetary uncertainties, 
continued ‘in a subdued state, the depression 
being reflected in a general lowering of prices. 
The 5 p.ct. War Loan held its own fairly well ; 
but Fours and thé Conversion Loans took a 
downward course. 

The Foreign Market was enlivened by the 
dealings in the new Chilian loan; . and, while 
the price fluctuated a good deal, the stock 
was readily absorbed at a premium of 1§. 


When 





















































There was no change in Home Rails, which 
were still affected by the poor traffic returns. 
Industrials, however, were merry and bright, 


there. being many aspirants. for premier 
honours. ‘Tobaccos and Record shares were 
most in demand. 


The Gas Market continues to be well sup- 
ported, and prices im consequence are main- 
tained. It will be seen from the Table that 
apart from ex div. quotations and a fall of 
1s. in Bombay ordinary, all changes last 
week were on the up-grade. The most im- 
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| Dividen 
| ee I mann. — “4 Lowest and 
Issue, |Share.| . Siona. |Prev.| Last i Fall Highest . 
| Dividend. |r ysl Ht. Yr, | Sept. 14. |. wWeek.| Prices. 
| eee. He tft +. At 
£ | \%p-8 | % P-a. | 
171,978 | Stk. | Aug 30 | 6 | 6 |Aldershot 5 p.c. max. GO. .| 12—77 “ re 
412,992 | » ” Leow 4 | Do. 4 p.c. Pref. . | 68—T71 é me 
1,551,868 | 1 | Apl. 12 7. | 7 |Alliance & Dublin Ord. | 97—100 +3 964—98 
4000; ,, | dulyi2 | 4 | 4 | 0. 4p.c.Deb. . .| 68-66 kee oe 
592,654{ ,, | Aug. 80 | 7 | 4% |BarnetOrd.7p.c. . . + | 109-112 | “a 
300,000 | 1| Apl. 26 | 1/7} 1/T7k|Bombay,Ltd. .. . 21/-—28/ -1/- 21/-—28/- 
170,000 | 10 Aug. 380 | 8% | 84 |Bournemouth 6p.c.. . | 424—183 ; i 
500,050 10 | ” 7 | 1 | Do. Tp.c.. .| 12-12 o 
g5,000; 10/ y» | 6 | 6 | Do. Pref. 6 p.o. . | 102—11 ve 
60,000 tk July 12 8 8 | Do. 8 p.c. Deb. 66— 69 a 
162,025 ” ” 4 4 Do. 4p.c. Deb. . | 15—78 e - 
857,900 | ss Aug. 380 a | Th Brighton & Hove 6 p.c. Con 114-117 116} 
941,880 | », | 9 1 8 Do. 5p.c.Con.| 101—104 ‘ lu4 
1,387,500 | 4 July 26 | & | 6 |Bristol6p.c.max. . . . | 904—914a Se 
"g65,000| ,, | Mar. 22 | 8 7 (British Ord. . . . « «| 114—11 én a 

100,000 ,, | June 28 1 | 1 Do. 1p.c.Pref., . . | 114—117 a a 

120,000} 4, | ” 4 4 Do. 4p.c.Red. Deb, . | 18—76 a a 

900,000 | 4s | z 5 5 | Do. 6p.c.Red.Deb. .| 94—97 ra 

100,000 | 10| May 24 6 8 |Oape Town, Ltd. .. .- 8—9 +4 8}—84 

100,000; 10) Apl 26 | 4 4 o. 4$p.c.Pref. . .| 64—74 rv xe 

160,000 | Btk. | June 28 | 4 at | De; ib D.cDeb. 70—15 

626,880 | 4, | July 26 | 6 6 |CardifCon.Ord. . . 96—99 ‘ 983 

0; | June 28 | 7% | 1% | Do. %p.c. Red. Deb. . | 100-108 z : 

157,150 | ws | Aug. 16 | 64 5 |Chester6p.c.Ord. . . . | 88—98b be tie 

99,185 1} Apl. 26 | ¢/-| #%- |Colombo Ltd. Ord. . . . | 3/-—88/- +1/- 87/- 

94,496 1 | - 14k} 1/4 Do. 7 p.c. Pref. . | 21/-—28/- +1/- | 22/-—29/9 

875,402 | 1| Apl. 13 1/9%| 1/92 |Colonial Gas Assn. Ld. Ord | 28/-—25/- ‘ 

197,848 1| % 1/Th| 1/7 Do.  8p.o, Pref | 21/-—93/- | .. te 
9,078,280 | Sok July 26 7 5 |Commercial Ord. . . .| 97-100 | ie 99—-994 

"415,000 ,, | Junel4 | B a 0 Bp.c. Deb. .| 67-60 : 594 

300,000 | j, | Sept. 29 | tl 11 |Continental Union, Ltd. .| 33-86 | 

900,000 ,, | Mar. 8 | 7 7 10. 1 p.c. Pret. 92—97 } ‘ s 

187,500 | ,, | Aug. 16 | 9 7 |\Croydon sliding scale . 107—110 - a 

403,100 | 4, | " 5 5 Do, max.div.. . &3—86 a 85—86 

492,270 |, | <_< = ° 7 “~¥ a ale eee aah 1a e yee 

65,000 oe une ‘ 4 10. A, eo « « —Be | i 

209,000 | ” Aug. 30 | 5 6 |East Hall Ord. 6 p.c. ’ 15—18 | o- 

60,000; ,, | June 28 | 6 5 Eastbourne 5 p.c. Deb. 94—97 on a 
1,008,180 | 10 | Sept. 13 |18 {4 |Baropean, Ltd... . .| - 6—9* .---} 2 
19,703,480 | Stk. | July 26 | 6/1/4 54 |Gas Light &Coke4p.c. Ord. |19/44—19/10}/,.. 19,6—19,9 
2,600,000 | 4, ” 84 Ba Do. 84p.0.max.. . 62—64 +4 624— 634 
4,157,020 | ,, ” 4 4 Do. 4yp.c. Con, Pref. 77—80 oe 184—T794 
5,602,620 | 4, June 14 | 8 8 Do, 8p.c.Con. Deb. . | 60—62 on 604-614 

181,815 |, “ 6 Rg Do. 6p.c. Br’tf’d Rd. Db.| 103 —106 a oe 
1,642,770 |, ” 5 5 Do. 5p.c. Red. Deb. . | 99—101 ae es 

42,000 28 — 1 4 Do. 1% p.c. Ilford Deb. . a re os 

600 | 4s Aug. 80 6 Hastings 4 St L.6p.c.Conv| 88—93 a oo 

268,740 | 4, . 6: 54 Do. 84 p.c. Conv. | 71—75 ia aa 

10,000 10 | Apl. 26 /|710 +10 /Renshons & China, Ltd. . | 184—144 ae ~ 

178,200 | Stk, | Aug. 30 64 |Hornsey Con. 84p.c. . - 5—87 +8 net 
1,976,000 | ,, May 24 | 10 10 (Imperial Continental Oap. | 171-176 | +1 1714-1744 

928,180 | 4s Aug. 16 Ba 84 0. 84 p.c. Red. Deb. | 67—69 ee 

985,242 | 44 Aug. 16 14 |Lea Bridge6 p.c. Ord.. . {| 98—101 re So 
2,145,907 | 4s Aug. 16 54 54 ‘Liverpool 6p.c.Ord, . .| 90—91b er “- 

600, " Mar 22 | 7 7 Do. 17p.c. Red. Pret. |1034—1054) we ner 

165,786 | 44 Aug. 16 ~ 9 |Maidstone 6p.c.OCap.. . | 112—117 es “a 

63,480 | ,, June l4 { 8 8 Do. Sp.c.Deb.. .| 58—56 me en 

75,000 | 6 | June 14 | 18 18 |Malta & Mediterranean 6 ae | os i 

641,920 | Bik. | May 24 | 45 +1 |Montevideo, Lid. . . .|94f—-904 | + 953 
9,061,815 | Aug. 16 | 6 5 |Newoastle& Gateshead Con.| 16/-—16/94/ |. ee 

860,929 | 4, " 4 4 Do. 4p.c. Pref. . | 78—74d 2 as 

691,705 | ,, | June 28 | 8% 86 Do. p.c. Deb. . | 694-705 | = +38 a 

181,780 | ,, Aug. 80 | 6/18/0| 7/1/0 \North Middlesex 6p.c,Con.| 96—99 ee 97 

000 | 5 Apl. 26 7 (|Oriental,Ltd, . . . - | 116—118 i ne 

188,120 | June 28 | 1% 3 Plym'th & Ston‘house 5 p-o. 107-112 | .. = 

414,500 | }, | Aug. 30 | 7% 14 |Portem'thCon.Stk.4p.c.Btd.| 99—102 = 4 

986,782 | 5 " 5 5 Do. 6 p.c. max.| 16-79 i ee ee 
9,834,464 1 = - — |PrimitivaOrd. . . . . | 23/9—24/9 ies 24/-—24/6 

244,500 100 | June 1 4 an Do, 4p.c. Red. Deb.. . | 91—94 oe is 

695,000 | Stk. | July 26 | 4 4 Do. 4p.c. Red. Deb. 1911 | 78—80 ve a 

416,845 | 4, June 28 4 + Do. 4p.c. Cons.Deb.. .| 78—80 ee 183 

150,000; 10) Mar. 22 | 6 6 |San Paulo6p.c. Pref.. .| 8%§—8% aa 83—83 

970,000 | stk. | Aug. 80 | 6 6} |\SheffielaA «. + + + + |1084—104%e* i zt 

419,968 | 4, a 6 6 Do. B. « + « + |108)—104ge* pa we 
1,047,006 | 4, “0 6 6t 0. eg . |1084—1044e* be oo 

90,000 0| June 14 | 33 14 |south African... .| 4—6 ae 5—5k 
6,600,895 | Stk, | July 26 | 1% 5 |\South Met.Ord.. . . . | 106—108 ra 1064—1073 

500,000 | 45 » 6 6 Do.  6p.c. Irred. Pf. | 110—118 be ie 
1,805,445 | ,, | July 12 | g . Do. Bp.c.Deb.. .| 69—61 594 

784,000 | j, Sept 13 | 6 6 Do. . 6$p.c.Red.Db. | 99—101* oil 101—102 

91,500) 4, Aug 16 | 8 “ South Shields Con,. . . | 108—110d a ‘ 
Laas.m06 | 4, | July 36 | | 6h [Soath Suburban Ord. 6 p.c. | 105—10s OL (1068 

nO5T | ony une 5 Do. .c, Deb. - es ee 
ae | one = | 1 . South’mpton Ord. Boomer. ae 4 ‘a és 
* " un . p.c. Deb. — oe oe 
1000 | ay Aug. 30 1 7 |Swansea 7p.c. Red. Pref.. | 98—101 ei 

900,000 | 4, | June 28 | 6 64 | Do, .0. Red. Deb, | 99—102 re 

120,000 | 4, July 26 7 8 |Tottenham District A5p.c. | 116—121 3 ve 

082,975 |, 4 6 63 Do, BSbp.e.| 98—101 +1 100-101 

150,000 | 4, st Do. 64 p.c. Pref. | 96—99 pe fa 

181,955} ,, | Junel4 | 4 4 Do. p.c. Deb. | 16—79 +i x 

| Uxbridge, Maidenhead, & 
09.004 | 4 | Aug. 80 bi ti Wycombe Bpe. aa —94 Su 92-98 
. } ” . p.c. prei. . a 
|Wandsworth, Wimbledon, 
80,000 and Epsom— 
7+ I July 12 | 8 t3 | Wandsworth A5p.c, . | 126—129 . j 

255,636 | ,, - 1 1 Do, Beye. 108-118 3 

482,585 |, 0 5/19/0} 6 Do, Cand New| 96-101 | = 

852,000 |, mA a é Do. Wimbledon 6 p.c, . | 104—109 “is ia 

98,000 | as " 1 13 | Do. Bpsom6pc. ...|U0-115 | .. re 

00,000; ,, “ p 5 Do. 5 p.c. Pref. . .| 88—91 Me ne 

884ié| ., | June 9s | B 4 Do. 8 p.c. Deb. . . «| 56—69 a oi 

W413) pa 4 4 Do. 4p.c.Deb. . . «| T5—8 o ee 

| 
| 
Quevations at:—a,—Bristol. b.—Liverpool. ¢.—Nottingham. d.—Newcastle. ¢.—Sheffield. /.—The 
quotation is per £1 of Stock. * Ex. div. + Paid free of income-tax. ¢ For year. 





portant increases occurred in 
Dublin ordinary and Hornsey 
with 3 points each. 

Owing to the poor market for residuals 
and the Mill strike, the profits of the Bombay 
Gas Company do not admit of the payment 
of the same dividend as in 1927. It is antici- 
pated, however, that the slight reduction of 
i p.ct. is only temporary.- The British Gas 
Light Company announce a final dividend of 
4 p.ct. (the same), making 7% p.ct. for the 
year. 

The following transactions were recorded 
during the week : 

On Monday, Commercial 993, European 83%, 
Gas Light and Coke \19s. 6d., 19s. 7jd., 
1gs. 84d., 19s. gd., 34 p.ct. max. 634, 4 p.ct. 
preference 793, 3 p.ct. debenture 61}, 614, Im- 
perial Continental 1713, 173, 1744, Montevideo 
954, North Middlesex € p.ct. Standard 97, 
Primitiva 24s., 24s. 1}d., 24s. 3d., 24s. 4}d., 
24s. 6d., 4 p.ct. cons. debenture 783, South 
Metropolitan 1063, 107, 1073. Supplementary 
prices, Chester go, Gas Light and Coke 5 p.ct. 
debenture 101, Holyhead and North Wales 
8s., Liverpool 5 p.ct. gI. 

On Tuesday, Brighton and Hove 6 p.ct. 
1163, 5 p.ct. 104, Cape Town 83, Colombo 
37S-, 7 p.ct. preference 22s. gd., Commercial 
3 p-ct. debenture 593, European 8§, 8}%, 83, 
Gas Light and Coke igs. 6d., 19s. 8d., 
1gs. 84d., 19s. gd., 34 p.ct. max. 633, Im- 
perial Continental 173, 174, 1744, Primitiva 
24s. 1}d., 24s. 43d., South Metropolitan 106}, 
3 p-ct. debenture 593, 63 p.ct. debenture 1o1, 
102, South Suburban 5 p.ct. 1063, Uxbridge 
5 p-ct. 92, 93. Supplementary prices, Bourne- 
mouth 7 p.ct. debenture 103}, Eastbourne 
34 pect. ““B’’ 105, Gas Light and Coke 
5 p.ct. debenture 101, 1014, Metropolitan (of 
Melbourne) 5} p.ct. debentures (iss. at £5100, 
£50 paid) 50. 

On Wednesday, Alliance and Dublin 96}, 
Bombay 23s., Cape Town 83, Commercial gg, 
Gas Light and Coke 19s. 6d., 19s. 74d., 
19s. 84d., 19s. .gd., Primitiva 24s., 24s. 1$d., 
24s. 44d. Supplementary prices, Bournemouth 
7 p.ct. debenture 104, Brentwood, 53 p.ct. 
debenture 102, Brighton and Hove 6 p.ct. 
preference 108, Gas Light and Coke 5 p.ct. 
debenture 101, 1013, Harrogate 5 p.ct, deben- 
ture 98, Liverpool 5 p.ct. go}. 

On Thursday, Bombay 23s., Cardiff 983, 
Colombo 7 p.ct. preference 22s., Commercial 
99, Gas Light and Coke 1gs. 6d., 19s. 83d., 
19s. 9d., 34 p-ct. max. 633, 4 p.ct. preference 
783, 3 p.ct. debenture 60}, Imperial Con- 
tinental 173, Primitiva 24s. 13d., 24s. 3d., 
24s. 43d., 24s. 6d., San Paulo 6 p.ct. prefer- 
ence 83, 83, South African 575, 53, 54, Totten- 
ham ‘“B’”’ 100. Supplementary prices, Gas 
Light and Coke 5 p.ct. debenture 1013, Holy- 
head and North Wales 7s. 9d., 8s. 

On Friday, Alliance and Dublin 97, 98, 
Bombay 21s., 22s. 3d., Colombo 7 p.ct. pre- 
ference 22s. gd., Croydon max. div. 85, 854, 
86, Gas Light and Coke 1gs. 6d., 19s. 83d., 
19s. gd., 33 p.ct. max. 624, 4 p.ct. preference 
783, 3 p.ct. debenture 61, Imperial Continental 
173, 174%, Primitiva 24s. 3d., South African 5, 
South Metropolitan 1063, 107, Tottenham 
‘*B’’ 101. Supplementary prices, Gas Light 
and Coke 5 p.ct. debenture 101, 101}. 

In the Money Market the sale of half-a- 
million in bar gold by the Bank of England 
was the outstanding feature at the end of last 
week. The short loan market, was rather 
firm for a Friday, and money was in fair 
demand at 3} p.ct. Treasury Bills were al- 
lotted at £4 4S. 6:42d. p.ct., or 147d. below 
the previous week’s rate. 

Of the Foreign Exchanges, the dollar- 
sterling was steady and closed at 4.85y5; the 
Dutch exchange moved against this country 
to 12.092; German marks finished lower at 
20.353; pesetas were higher at 29.49; Belgas 
stiffened to 34.89%; and French francs and 
Italian lire were unchanged. 

Silver was dull in spite of Chinese support, 
and the cash price declined to 26y%4. per oz. ; 
while Gold remained at the nominal price of 
84s. 113d. per oz. 

The Bank Rate is 4% p.ct., to which it was 
reduced from 5 p.ct. on April 21, 1927. The 
Banks’ deposit rate is 24 p.ct., and the de- 
posit rates of the discount houses are 24 p.ct. 
at call and 2% p.ct. at notice. 


Alliance and 
consolidated 
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PERFECTION. 


All Mechanism and Coin Insertion Slot in 
Front. 


Range 4 to 50 c.ft. per id., or pro rata for 
other Coin 
Valve Positively Opens at 4 c.ft. 


Price erp om in situ by the most rapid 
method devised. 


Cash Box holds up to 80s. in Coppers. 


The Mechanism is of Extra Strength on the 
Interchangeable Principle of Fine Limits 
of Accuracy. 


Try a Sample; we are confident of your 
approval. 
NEW STANDARD PATTERNS SUPPLIED EX STOCK, 


WILLEY & Co." 


Chief Offices and Works: St. THOMAS, EXETER, 


London Offices and Works: 
89-95, HERTFORD ROAD, KINGSLAND, N. |. 


Manchester Meter Works : 
SAVILLE STREET, OXFORD ROAD. 


Leicester Meter Works: ROWSLEY STREET. 
Darlington Meter Works: VALLEY STREET. 


Agents for Scotiand:D. M. NELSON & Co. 
20, West Campbell Street, Glasgow. 


High Capacity 
Dry Meters 


OF BEST QUALITY 
THROUGHOUT 
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Diaphragms of improved construction 
Stronger fittings 

Plate glass covering dial 
Unsurpassed for general excellence 


JES. BRADDOCK , 


(BRANCH OF METERS LTD.) 
Globe Meter Works, OLDHAM 
Telephone: 815 Telegrams: “ Braddock, Oldham” 


45 & 47, WESTMINSTER BRIDGE ROAD, LONDON, SE! 


Telegrams: “ Metrique, Lamb, London" Telephone: 2412 Hop 
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The Bromford Gas Main 
















Please address your enquiries to our Sales Department, Rocky 
Lane, Aston, Birmingham, 


“T PIECES 


RIGID TYPE SPIGOT AND 
FAUCET JOINT 


costs. 








System reduces 
distribution costs 


and to the use 


joints, definitely reduces 


BIRMINGHAM™mM” 


Telephone * 
OFFICES: EAST 1101 


WORKS: 





EAST 13'* 


‘Telegrams: 
“TYyBROM” 
BIRMINGHAM, 


The efficiency and completeness of the 
BROMFORD Main System enables main- 
laying to be undertaken speedily and at 
minimum cost. 


It is made throughout in special quality Seamless Steel, 
thoroughly protected with special preservative solution 
and wrapped with impregnated hessian. 


It can be laid nearer the surface as there is no possibility 
of fracture from road subsidence or vibration. Bending 
on site is possible, avoiding a large number of “ specials.” 

The reduced thickness of the tube and the smoothness 
of the bore gives greater delivery capacity. 


And the saving in leakages, due to the fact that the steel 
main is unbreakable, 
more efficient 


of fewer and 
maintenance 


BROMFORD 
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N these days of increasing pressure of 

supply a stout meter case backed by good 
tinsmith’s work is absolutely essential. Every 
extra inch of water means an increase of five 
pounds pressure per square foot. Each Thomas 
Glover meter is tested and worked at 120 lbs. 
per square foot, and such results are only 
obtained by the best of materials and the best 
of workmen. It is rarely that a meter would 
be asked to function at such pressures, but it is 
comforting to an engineer to know that he has 
such good qualities at his command. 





Advertisement of Thomas Glover & Co., Limited. 
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PARKINSON’S 


PREPAYMENT METERS. 


UNSURPASSED FOR QUALITY. 


FITTED WITH LONG RANGE ATTACHMENT. 


Outside Valve, Easily Accessible for Cleaning. 





CoTTaGE Lane, Orry Roan, 
LONDON, E.C.1. 
Telegrams: “INDEX, Isiine, 


NDON. 
"Phone Nos. : 4270 Clerkenwell 








Beit Barn Roap, 
BIRMINGHAM. 
** GASMETERS,B’ HAM.” 
2245 Midland, "Bham. 





W. PARKINSON & C0., 


* INCORPORATED IN PARKINSON’& COWAN (GAS METERS), LTD. 


MornineTon STREET, 
Ormeau Roan, 
BELFAST. 


‘* PREPAYMENT, BELFAST.” 


3374 Belfast. 





























